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GOETHE’S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE~-,790.) 
IN, ELEGIAC VERSE. 





Money spent, and time as well— 
How—this littie book will tell. 


—_——- 


LXXlll. 


’T'1s not surprising to me, that by mankind dogs are so favor’d: 
* Pitiful creatures are dogs—pitiful creatures are men. J. 0, 














SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


We have reéeived the following for publication, signed by 
one hundred and thirty-nine members of the Society. 






6, Exeter Hall, 26th Jan. 1849. 


“To Tuomas Brewer, Esq., Honorary SECRETARY OF THE 
Sacrep Harmonic Society. 


“Dgar Str,—We, the undersigned members of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, feeling indignant at the wanton, unjust, and insidious attack 
made on you, at the Annual General Meeting of the Society, held last 
Tuesday evening, and desiring to express our obligations to you for the 
very able manner in which you have for so long a period filled the office 
of Honorary Secretary, unite in declaring, not only our continued and 
unabated confidence in you, but also our increasing sense of your high 
qualifications for promoting the interests of the Society; nor can we 
omit to express our admiration of the gentlemanly and honourable de- 
portment exhibited by you in repelling the unworthy attempt then made 
to diminish the high esteem in which you are held by the members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Sogiety.” 



















Here follow the signatures, which want of space compels us 
to omit. 

We have also received from our Reporter, who furnished the 
account of the meeting, which appeared in the Musical World 
of the 27th ultimo, an assurance that, although from the 
necessarily condensed account required for our pages, he 
abstained from reporting at full length the discussion which 
occurred relative to Mr. Surman, the particulars mentioned in 
the letter of ““R.S,” in our last number fail to supply the 
deficiency ; and, that notwithstanding the attestation of the 
seven gentlemen whose names are appended to the letter, the 
account there given is very far from being, as therein stated, 
“a correct account” of the proceedings at the meeting in 
question. We may add, on our own parts, that we have never 
had oceasion to doubt the honesty or exactness of our Re- 
porter.——-Ep. M. W. 





























MOZART. 
(Continued from page 67.) 


_ Or Mozart’s sacred music there is room to say but very little 
in proportion to the importance it holds in the list of his works. 
His masses, very numerous as they are, are for the most part 
much more trivial, or at least light, in their character than the 









| author’s surpassing contrapuntal fluency and generally faithful 






adaptation of his style to his subject. 

Of a wholly different character to the majority of these, 
however, are the Requiem and the sacred cantata, Davide Peni- 
tente, the former of which, for elaboration of contrivance, 
simplicity of construction, ingenuity of detail, grandeur of 
outline, the most beautiful, one may say poetical, expression, 
and perfection of musical development, belongs unquestionably 
to the loftiest school of sacred music, and approaches nearer to 
the sublimity of the greatest works of Handel than anything 
produced between the days of that immortal interpreter of the 
thoughts of divinity in the expressions of man and the recent 
compositions of our newly regretted Mendelssohn. 

We must pass over the numerous detached songs of Mozart— 
which, whether in the very grand pretensions of his pianoforte 
cantata, ‘‘ Non temer,” and his superbly dramatic scena, in- 
troduced in the opera of Andromeda, or in the exquisite simpli- 
city of his setting of Goethe’s lovely little poem, “DasVeilchen,” 
and his inexpressibly charming canzonet, “An Chloe,” have all 
their peculiar and most felicitously appropriate beauty—and 
proceed to a survey of his excellence as a dramatic composer, 
which is, of course, better displayed in his complete operas 
than in these separate pieces, and in which character, perhaps, 
he has his firmest hold upon that immortality which must 
endure so long as the mind of man can appreciate what is 
great and remember what is beautiful. 

Of his early dramatic works, written for and produced at 
the principal theatres in Italy, little is known but the sensation 
they created, and this appears to have been such as to win for 
him, though yet a boy, the respect and the esteem of all who 
were best able to estimate their merits. We may well suppose 
from the analogy of the compositions that are known of the 
same period, and from the evidence of the gradual modification 
of his style in his subsequent works, that these were composed 
chiefly of the ‘conventionalities of the age, and we may well 
believe, that had they contained anything strikingly superior 
to the average merit of the music with which they were com- 
peted, time would have transmitted it through the admira- 
tion of the intervening age to the emulation of our own ; and we 
may the more believe this, since the subsequent compositions 
of Mozart, written when his powers were matured and his 
style developed, are veneratingly preserved, and will ever be 
preserved, signs alike of their author's greatness and the ob- 
livion of his rivals. 

The first of his operas"now generally known, and which takes 
its place among his greatest works, is Idomeneo ; and this, 
though it does not display that individual treament of cha- 
racter which is so remarkable a feature in the later operas 
of Mozart, abounds in dramatic points of the highest order ; 
and, in the overture, with its wonderful pedal point that leads 
to the return of the subject, and the all powerful storm chorus, 





earnestness of the subject would seem to demand, and than 
might well be expected by the reader who is familiar with the 





equals the happiest efforts of its author’s brightest days. 
This opera is interesting in the history of the art as being 
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the earliest example of what may be esteemed the modern 
school of instrumentation, distinguished from that which 
preceded it by the general difference in the relative treatment 
of the wind and string instruments—employing the former, 
not merely to contrast or to strengthen the latter, but to relieve, 
and colour, and qualify their effect, by occasionally sustaining 
the harmony while they move in some figure or passage, and 
to produce all the varieties which they who are accustomed to 
hear and analyse orchestral combinations will understand better 
from their own recollection than from any verbal description, 
and which they who are not so accustomed will not be likely 
to understand from any description whatever. 

It must be granted that similar efforts of orchestration are 
to be occasionally found in the works of earlier masters—as in 
the chorus, ‘‘ He sent a thick darkness,” in Handel’s Israel 
in Egypt ; in the second part of the song, “‘ Revenge, Timo- 
theus cries,” in the Alexander's Feast of the same, composer ; 
in the chorus of Furies with Orestes in prison, and in the 
grand declamatory scene in which Orestes adjures Pylades to 
leave him tothe sacrifice, in the Iphigenie en Tauride of 
Gluck; and in many other isolated instances which it would 
be superfluous here to adduce. Enough has been cited to 
prove that Mozart did not originate what every one must 
allow he systematised and brought to a perfection, which, 
however it may be varied, all the ingenuity and research of 
modern times cannot surpass. 

The next opera, Die Entfihrung aus dem Serail, appears 
to have much delighted Mozart in its composition, and should 
therefore, sines an artist must be ever, when most happy in 
himself, most happy in his works, be one of his best pro- 
ductions. It cannot but be noticed, however, that although 
it was written and produced in the period immediately pre- 
ceding his marriage, and the heroine had the same name, 
Constanze, as his wife, and although his letters at the time 
show him to have been well satisfied with his labor, the senti- 
mental parts of this opera are very much, if not wholly wanting 
in that intense heartfelt melody, that true language of passion 
which one poet must have foreboded when he wrote, “ If 
music be the food of love,” and another poet must have 
known when he answered,— 


“No,—music is not the food of love ; 
Unless love feed upon his own sweet self, 
Till he becomes all music murmurs of—” 


and which abounds to overflowing in the Figaro, Don 
Giovanni, Cosi fan tutte, and Zauberflite. 

Though from this it may seem that when he had most of 
love in his heart he had least of it on his pen, we have in the 
same work other and all sufficient proof that the happiness and 
excitement in which he wrote only qualified his genius to 
brighten it. The comic portions of this opera, especially the 
music of Osmin, wherever this most delightful Cerberus of the 
harem makes his appearance, are so exquisitely appropriate tc 
the scene, so highly dramatic, so full of humour, musically 
charming while characteristically true, as to make that fresh- 
ness and originality perennial which enchanted al] hearers when 
the work was first new, that can never grow old to the world. 

Next in order of his dramatic productions is Le Nozze di 
Figaro, which, as a work of art, of imagination, and of musical 
construction and development, is prodigiously superior to 
all the composer had previously produced. In this we must 
first acknowledge the ceaseless flow of that peculiarly lovely 
melody which has since become associated in the mind of 
every musician with the very name of Mozart. Next, that the 


as to make each person in the drama recognisable. by what he 
sings. Thus we have the genial good humout, blent with 
never-failing sarcasm of Figaro; the pensive melancholy, but 
still ardent love, of the Countess; the playful naiveté and 
loving tenderness of Susanna; the glowing passion of the 
Page ; the manly dignity and voluptuous temperament of the 
Count; the simplicity of Barbarina ; the affectation of Marcel- 
lina; the pedantic gravity of Basilio ; the self-importance of 
the Bartelo, and the drunken gravity of the Gardener; all so 
vividly depicted as to make the work a perfect study of varied 
musical and dramatic expression. Lastly, we must notice the 
clear though elaborate construction of the several pieces of 
music ; and most of all, the wonderful finale to the first aet, 
which, the longest piece of dramatic music extant, is perhaps the 
most perfect, since all idea of its remarkable length is lost in 
the excitement produced by its wonderful dramatic interest, 
the admirable symmetry of its construction, and the beautiful 
flow and endless variety of ideas of which it is composed. 

G. A. Macrarren. 


(To be continued.) 





MANUEL CARCIA. 
Our readers are aware that this celebrated Professor of 
Singing, the brother of Malabran and Viardot Garcia, is at 
present in London, where it is his intention to settle for a 
while. Shortly after his arvival he received the following 
anonymous, or rather pseudonymous communication :— 
Dear Sir,—You are not wanted. Go back again. 
Yours very truly, 
Levnam AIcrac, 
We find on Inquiry, that this mysterious admonition has 
not had the intended effect upon M. Garcia, who still remains, 
and means to remain, in England. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
(Translated from the German.) 





BOOK II. 
OF ART AMONG EGYPTIANS, PHCENICIANS, AND PERSIANS. 





CHAP, II. 
(Continued from page 69.) 

X. By the indications given above, we may distinguish 
every single fragment of a statue, and say whether it be 
Egyptian or Greek. A sculptor showed me the thigh and 
knee of a kneeling figure, in green basalt, as an Egyptian 
work; but [ proved to him from the prominent: bones and 
cartilages of the knee, that it was a Greek work, although of 
Egyptian stone. To explain that passage of Petronius, which 
relates to the insinuation of a Greek style in art, we may 
make use of the figures in some Herculanean pictures. 

I here repeat an opinion, which I have uttered elsewhere, 
that no judgment must be passed on the faith of copper-plates ; 
for in the plates in Boissard, Kircher, and Montfaucon, there 
are not to be found any of the marks of the Egyptian style. 
Moreover we should accurately observe what in Egyptian 
statues is really old, and what is restored. The lower part of 
the face of the supposed Isis in the Campidoglio, which, of 
the four statues there, is the only one of black granite, is not 
old, but a new addition, while, both in this and the two 
other statues of red granite, the arms and the legs have been 
restored; and I mention these restorations, because they do 
not readily strike the eye (a). On the other hand I pass 
over other additions which any one can easily perceive, such 





music of each character is so distinct from that of all the others 


as the new head of the female figure in the Barberini palace, 
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holding a little Anubis in a chest, in the manner of a male | (4) Clement of Alexandria, Porphyry, and Eusebius give the reasons. 


figure in Kircher (4), or the legs of a small standing figure | —*¢2- 


in the Villa Borghese. 


(e) This statute is neither an Anubis nor an Osiris, but is, on the con- 


. y 3 trary, a female figure, probably re ting Isis; | ] 
XI. To.this portion on the drawing of the nude, we ss Peunledionstte Manatee, 


might conveniently add some observations on the particular | forms had been given. 


form of the divine figures among the Egyptians, and the sym- 
bols that belong to them, for the information of those who 
study art. But as these matters have been superabundantiy 
treated by others I will confine myself to a few special remarks. 
XII. Of deities, with the heads of those animals, under the 
form of which they were worshipped by the Egyptians, but 
few have.been preserved in sculpture, and I think that only 
the following are in Rome:—The first, in the Barberini 
Palace, with a hawk’s head, represents Osiris; and the head 
of this bird is said, under the figure of Osiris, to denote the 
Greek Apollo, to whom, according to Homer (e), tlre hawk 
belonged as his messenger, because this bird can look into the 
sun with open eyes (dj. The second statue, in the Villa 
Albani, of a similar sign, with a head which unites somewhat 
of the lion, the cat, and the dog, is an Anubis (e), in whose 
form is combined the lion—likewise an object of adoration. 
The third is a little sitting figure, with a dog’s head, in the 
same villa (f). The fourth, of a similar shape, is in the Bar- 
berini Palace; and the fifth, with the head of a cat, is in the 
Villa Borghese. The first four statues are of blackish granite. 
XIII. The head of the second of these figures is covered at 
the back with the ordinary Egyptian cap—which lies in many 
folds, is round before, and hangs behind about two hands over 
the shoulders—while at the back of the head rises a round 
dise, which, when it is not intended for the sun or moon, 
may be looked upon as what is called a ‘“‘ Nimbus” (glory), 
such as was afterwards given to the images of gods and 
emperors among the Greeks and Romans. Among the 
Herculanean pictures there is a remarkable Osiris, which is 
painted on a black ground, and the face, atms,.and feet of 
which are of a blue colour. In this there is probably a sym- 
bolical meaning, since we know that the Egyptians gave more 
than one colour to the sun, or Osiris; and the blue colour is 
said to have denoted the sun when he is below our hemi- 
sphere. The Anubis of white marble in the Campidoglio is 
no work of Egyptian art, but was made in the time of the 
Emperor Hadrian. 





Szcrect Variornum NOTES. 

(a) In the Egyptian Isis of dark gray, or, as Winckelmann says, 
black granite in the Museo Capitolino, the nose and all the lower part 
ofthe face are modern restorations. The legs below the knee are the 
same, but'the front of the two feet seems to be really old.—Meyer. 

(b) This kneeling statue of blackish granite stood at Rignano, on the 
road from Rome to Loretto, and is found in the Villa Albani. In Kircher, 
it is drawn very incorrectly ; since in the box, as he represents it, there 
is only one figure, whereas there are actually three.—Amoretti. 

Kircher has not drawn the statue in question, but has given the 
drawing of another statue, which is similar to it, with the exception of 
the three small figures, which he himself mentions. Raffei considers this 
kneeling figure to be a priest or priestess, showing to the initiate three 
mystic golden figures in a box, called by Clement, the Alexandrian 
Kowacia, and by Synesius kozacrnpov. Fea also looked upon those 
and the like statues as priests and consecrated women, who, in the pro- 
Cessions, carried about the statues of the deities they adored, and were 
hence called, waarodopot or Oadkayn opor. In such processions they 
were accustomed every now and then to stand still. Perhaps in this 
interval, the priests knelt down and offered the images to the gods to be 
worshipped or kissed by the populace. Thus the Emperor Commodus, 
Who was enthusias ie for the worship of Isis, used to carry the image 
of Anubis.— Meyer. 

(c) The passage here cited is Odyss. xv. 525, where the hawk 


(ktpxos) is called AgroAdwyos Taxus ayyedos (swift messenger of 
Apollo).—Translater. “ 


appear if, in the restoration of the hands, arms, and legs, more agreeable 


Like the figure in the tablet of Isis, it has the 
head of a kind of cat, similar to the lion species.—Fea. 


(f) “The mythologists,” says Banier, “are in the habit of confounding 
the Anubis with the zvvoxeparoe (dog-headed ape”,) just as Winekel- 
mann here seems to confound him with the xepxowOnnos (tailed ape). 
Anubis has a human shape, with a dog’s head. The nxvvonegaros, 
xepuomsOnxos, and the common ape are three different kinds of the 
same race of animals.—Fea. 

(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 
NO. CXXI. 
“ Piry the form of sonnet e’er was made! 
Rather should Passion’s torrent, uncontroll'd, 
Flow freely, wildly forth, than thus be dol'd 
Carefully out, as ’twere some drug for trade. 
Those fourteen lines are senseless fetters laid 
Upon the heart; crush’d in that narrow mould, 
No feeling can its native force unfold, 
But murmurs formally, as half afraid.’’ 


Friend, the objection carries its excuse. 
If the heart lifted up its own wild storm, 
No brain,—no tongue to bear its might were fit. 
ALL ART Is COLD. Hence comes the sonnet’s use. 
Passion exhausts its strength against the form, 
And he who fashions it, has master’d it. N.D. 





LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


Tue twelfth concert was the most crammed of the entire 
series hitherto. The grand attractions, Braham, Sims Reeves, 
and Vivier, were set off by a great variety of minor ones. 
The programme was very popular and by no means classical ; 
the encores proved the former, and the latter needed no proof 
beyond a perusal of the bills. 

Braham, full of soul and energy, aye and voice too, sang 
‘* Scots, wha hae wie Wallace bled,” in grand style, and the 
** Old English Gentleman,” as though he were that identical 
and famous and imaginary personage chaunting his own 
praises; the audience vociferously encored the latter, and calls 
for the “ Bay of Biscay” being heard upon the waves of the 
uproar, the sublime veteran responded to them, and once more 
electrified his hearers in this jolly old ditty by the power and 
dramatic intensity of his declamation. A third time would 
the delighted multitude have had the hero on; but the dis- 
cretion of some overpowered the. selfishness of others, and 
cries of ‘shame, shame” silenced their unconscionable 
demand. 

Mr. Sims Reeves sang Tom Moore’s pearl of a ballad, 
‘* Believe me if all those endearing young charms,” (alias 
‘“‘ My lodging is on the cold ground,” a melody older than 
Carolan, and more tender than any thing ever written by the 
vigorous old minstrel of Hibernia), with exquisite feeling, and 
was rapturously encored ; subsequently the fiery young tenor 
declaimed, with immense power, “ The Death of Nelson,” 
and was recalled upon the platform by the eager assembly, 
whose ears had just drunk in the boisterous strains; Mr. 
Reeves, however, declined repeating the song, and was 
satisfied to bow his ‘acknowledgements to the still hungry and 
unsatisfied public, who, like the daughters of the Horseleach 
whom Solomon has immortalized, cried ‘* Give! give! give! 
—more, more, more !” 

The duet, ‘‘ Gallop on gaily,” (Braham) brought the two 
monster-tenors together once more, and once more the 18th 





anil 19th century (so to speak) struggled in manly strife for 
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vocal supremacy. Which came off the victor who shall say ? 
Enough that the public crowned them both. 

But, if Braham was cheered and Sims Reeves huzza’d, 
Vivier was fairly drowned in the storm of approbation. The 
celebrated horn-player, on this occasion, treated his hearers to 
Benedict’s beautiful melody, ‘‘ Scenes of my youth” (Gipsey’s 
Warning), which he sangas we never yet heard it sung by 
singer. Tone, intonation, phrasing, and execution, all perfect 
—expression intensely expressive—ornaments simple in taste, 
and exquisitely finished—nothing could well indeed surpass 
the effect produced by Vivier, in this unpretending, graceful, 
and touching melody. To add (as a cotemporary has justly 
observed) astonishment to the delight afforded by his reading 
of the air, Vivier terminated his performance with a cadenza, 
in which he introduced with consummate taste, and faultless 
accuracy, some of those harmonic combinations which rank on 
the marvellous side of his talent. He was, as the French say, 
encored * with a frenzy of applause,” and cheered at the end 
of each phrase and verse. With equal effect he repeated the 
second verse. We never heard Vivier play better, perhaps 
never so well— which made us, as every one else in the 
room, the more keenly regret that this was to be his last 
appearance. 

Among the miscellaneous vocal pieces, several were worthy 
of notice, and many were encored. Little Miss Nelson, who is 
greatly improving, sang “The blue bells of Scotland” —with 
sweet expression, and was deservedly encored; the same com- 
pliment was paid to Mrs. A. Newton, in ‘‘ Where the bee 
sucks ;” the same compliment was awarded to Miss Lucombe, 
in Auber’s “ Breeze ;” the same ought to have been bestowed 
upon Miss Durlacher, in Balfe’s new Jenny Lind ballad, with 
Mr. Fitzball’s original words, ‘‘ The lonely rose,” which she 
sang very charmingly. We have no space to enumerate any 
more of the vocalities. 

Miss Ellen Day, a remarkably clever and improving 
pianist, played a fantasia by Thalberg, in the most brilliant 
style, and, being encored, substituted a very effective study 
by Osborne. Mr. G. Collins exhibited very considerable 
talent in a solo on the violoncello, the same which he per- 
formed at M, Jullien’s concerts, and was much applauded. 

We arrived too late for the selection from Linda di 
Chamouni, in which Misses Lucombe and Wells, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves and Leffler took part; nor did we hear the 
overture to T’ancredi, which was placed at the beginning of 
the concert as a novelty. 

A new overture, called Rosamunda, composed by Signor 
Alary, a musician of deserved reputation, was performed at 
the end of the first part, with eminent success. It is 
brilliant, fanciful, cleverly written and instrumented with 
great effect and evident knowledge of the capabilities of 
the instruments. M. Alary conducted his own overture. 
Beethoven’s Fidelio, an overture ina different school, prefaced 
the second part, and was well played by Mr. Willy’s concert 
band, under the direction of its conductor. Messrs, Lavenu 
and Rockstro officiated as accompanists with their usual ability 
and zeal. 

Mr. Stammers is going on swimmingly. Mr. Braham’s 
re-engagement has given unanimous satisfaction, and the 
report of Vivier’s appearance is hailed with equal gratification. 
We have a right, however, to expect a little novelty in the 
vocal line. There is Madame G. A. Macfarren in London, 
who has not yet been heard. The Sacred Harmonic Societies 
might also with advantage turn their occasional attention in 
_ that direction. The next concert will be the last but two of 


the series of fifteen. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Tue eagerly anticipated performance of Elijah took place 
on Tuesday last; and, full as the Free Trade Hall has been on 
sundry occasions, we can safely say, that never before was 
there such a number seated in it at a concert. Jullien has 
attracted as great a number within its walls, or perhaps even 
greater,—but then the large majority of the audience had to 
stand. The seats were placed inconveniently close together, 
from the orchestra to the back of the Hall, and only: room 
left for the parties to get to their places in single file; the 
gallery had an extra row of seats placed against the wall; 
every seat was numbered, and not too much space marked off 
to each number, so that by these means at seven o'clock 
upwards of four thousand persons, in evening dress, were 
packed in the Hall. About a quarter past seven, Jenny Lind, 
the Misses Williams, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Machin, made 
their appearance in front of the orchestra, and were received 
with considerable applause. Mr. Benedict’s baton was imme- 
diately in requisition, and Mr. Machin delivered the opening 
recitative—the awful denunciation of the Prophet—which in 
such a striking manner leads the way to the overture ; 
he was in good voice, and sang well all through the 
oratorio; but we missed the breadth of style and manner 
which Mr. H. Phillips gives to Elijah; and the power that in 
such a song as “Is not his word like a fire?” requires a 
Staudigl to give efficiently.—The duet, ‘‘ Zion spreadeth her 
hand for aid,” was sung very nicely by those clever duet 
singers, the Misses Williams. Mr. Lockey pleased us more 
than ever; we think there is no English tenor now superior 
to him as an oratorio singer ; he gave the two fine tenor songs, 
“ If with all your hearts,” and ““Then shall the righteous,” very 
beautifully, and was warmly applauded. 

The great star of the night—Jenny Lind—did. not at first 
appear to advantage ; the first piece in which she took part, 
being the double quartet, (which we have heard go much 
better—no fault of her's though, by the way); it was not 
until the thrilling episode of the restoration of the Widow’s 
child by Elijah, that she shewed what she was capable of 
doing in this the highest class of vocal music. In the part 
of the Widow she rose as far superior to anything we had 
ever heard in sacred music as we had before heard her soar 
above others in opera and at the miscellaneous concerts. She 
seemed to throw her very soul into the part, and to hold the 
audience, as it were, entranced and spell-bound. After this, 
she had little to do in the first part, the most gratifying 
pieces, besides, in which were the choruses, “ Baal, we cry to 
thee,” and the joyous thanksgiving, “‘ Thanks be to God;” 
the last being honoured with the first encore of the night. 

The second part it was, though, which convinced all those 
who were that evening listening to Jenny Lind for the first 
time that she was truly as great as she had been reported. 
The difficult scena, which opens the second part, “ Hear ye, 
Israel,” was delivered with a power and intensity that was 
marvellous. She seemed to rise with the sublimity of her 
subject; and at the close there was a regular storm of 
applause from the assembled thousands, when she again went 
through this arduous song, and, apparently, without fatigue. 
Miss M., Williams was in excellent voice, and appeared to 
great advantage in the episode or scena between the Queen 
and the people; the responses of the chorus were admirably 
given, Another of these charming scenes which give such 
relief and variety to Elijah, adding so much to the interest, 
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yet at the same time carrying out the story—we mean that 
with Elijah and the youth—was also well given by Miss A. 
Williams and Mr. Machin; and the two sisters, with Malle. 
Lind, obtained a well merited encore in “Lift thine eyes.” 
Miss M. Williams had the same compliment paid to her, andas 
justly, for her beautiful delivery of “‘O rest in the Lord.” 
Miss Dolby herself never sang it better, and that is saying a 
good deal, The most sublime affair of the night was the 
quartett ‘‘ Holy, Holy !” with the subdued chorus underneath ; 
We never heard anything to surpass it—Jenny Lind’s voice 
holding above the rest clear and brilliant, the other three voices 
underneath, and the choir, piano, as an acccompaniment, 
produced such a thrill as can be felt but can scarcely be 
described. The encore was more tumultuous than any of the 
night. The remainder of the concerted pieces were very 
well done, and the band and chorus powerful and efficient. 
For the first time in Manchester we had Elijah with the 
organ, a new one having been built in the Hall for the occa- 
tion; Mr. D. W. Banks presided at it in an able manner; 
the addition was at times felt to be a decided improvement. 
Of course, as a whole, the performance has not the same 
interest as the one at which the gifted Mendelssohn himself 
presided; the chorus; though fuller perhaps, and assisted by 
the organ, did not always take up the point so firmly; but, 
or the other hand, there were portions of the performance on 
Tuesday superior to anything previously heard in Manchester. 
Mr. Benedict conducted with masterly skill and untiring 
zeal, and Mr. Seymour led with his accustomed efficiency. 
The result, in a pecuniary sense, must be most satisfactory ; 
not much less than £2000 would be the gross receipts ; two- 
thirds of which will remain as profit to the projectors. To- 
night, the Elijah is to be given at Birmingham. 
February 8th, 1849. 





JULLIEN AT YORK. 
(From the Yorkshire Gazette, Saturday, Jan. 20.) 

Last evening M. Jullien gave a grand concert in the 
Festival Concert Room, which was thronged with a most 
fashionable audience. The promenade was full to overflowing, 
whilst in the dress circle and the gallery nearly every seat was 
occupied. -The following was the programme :— 


PART I. 
Overture—Midsummer Night's Dream, + Mendelssohn. 
Quadrille—" The Queen of the May,” . - Jullien. 


Solo, Violin—Air and Variation from Donizetti’s Opera, 

Lucia di Lammermoor, Mr. Blagrove, F , Blagrove. 
Valse a Deux Temps—* The Pearl of England,” « Jullien, 
Aria, with Variations on Paer’s La Biondina, Madame 

Anna Thillon, ° ° . . Fim 
Symphony—*“ The Allegretto,” from Beethoven’s Sym- 

phony in D, F 3 ° ° 
Solo, Cornet-a-Piston—A German Song, entitled “ Soli- Anceli 

tude,” Herr Keenig, ° . _f Aneetina. 
Quadrille—The Caledonian, . ° - Jullien, 


PART II, 


} Beethoven. 


Opera—Les Huguenots, 
Valse—" Die Alpen Ketten,’’ j ° . Kenig. 
Ballad—** In the Silence of Night,” Mad. A. Thillon . Maynard. 
New Polka—The celebrated Drum Polka, é Jullien. 
Duet, Flute and Clarionet—“ Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” ) «. . 

Mr. Richardson and Herr Sonnemberg, 7 Str’. Bislep, 
Polka—Caroline, s ‘ . Jullien, 


The band included most of the favourites we have been 
accustomed to hear on-these occasions. . Keenig, Richardson, 
Collinet, Barret, Sonnemberg, Cioffi, Prospere, and Baker; 
with the addition of some good names that have not before 


+ Meyerbeer. 


Schmidt. Jullien of course conducted, and was enthusias- 
tically received on enterivg the orchestra. Madame ‘Thillon 
was well received in the aria from La Biondina, and also in 
the cavatina which she substituted for Maynard’s ballad. 
Both in vocal powers and in manner this lady possesses very 
great attractions; her voice is a rich soprano, and her 
execution is easy and perfect in the most difficult chromatic 
passages. Possessing also a peculiar character of beauty, and 
having her hair arrayed in the style of Charles the Second’s 
time, she looked like one of Sir Godfrey Kneller’s charming 
pictures of a court beauty of that day. The instrumental 
performances were, as they always are under Jullien’s 
direction, of the highest character. The Caledonian Quadrilles 
are among the best M. Jullien has written ; some of the best 
of the Scotch melodies are introduced with an effect peculiarly 
delightful. The Drum Polka also promises to become a great 
favourite. The instrumental adaptation from Les Huguenots 
is a very able work, and appears to present a complete synopsis 
of the opera. In the duet for the flute and clarionet, ‘‘ Lo! 
here the gentle lark,” Richardson and Sonnemberg both 
proved themselves masters of their respective instruments. 
The allegretto from Beethoven’s Symphony in D was executed 
with delicacy and precision. Mr. Blagrove’s sglo on the violin 
was a chaste and exquisite performance. The greatest attraction 
of the evening was Jullien’s new arrangement of the ‘ National 
Anthem,” which produced the most extraordinary effect. We 
cannot do better than adopt the following description of this 
performance from a contemporary, who says, ‘“‘some of the 
variations would delight the most rigid contrapuntist for their 
strictness, while the most pampered melodist would revel in 

the sensuous beauty of others. But the finale beggars de- 

scription or comparison. The rol] of the drums, and the roar 

of the brazen-throated ophicleides and trumpets—(the strings 

and the lighter wind instruments being heard now and then, 

like the hymna’ shouts of multitudes)—the irregular dull 

booming of the monster-drum, sounding like the distant Tower 

guns fitfully heard amidst the more clamorous peals of the 

proximate artillery in the Park,—altogether give us a picture 

of loyal enthusiasm and military pomp and circumstance by 

the aid of sound alone, the like of which we never witnessed 

before.” We have only to add that last evening the performance 

was enthusiastically encored. The concert concluded shortly 

after eleven o'clock ; and during the evening a second concert 

was announced for the 2nd of February. 





JULLIENJIN EDINBURCH. 
(From the Edinburgh Advertiser, Tuesday, Jan. 30.) 


Since we noticed the first of these grand concerts, other 
two have taken place, one on Friday evening, and another last 
night. We need hardly say that on both occasions Mons. 
Jullien’s programme was highly attractive, and drew forth 
crowded audiences. J.ast night the Music Hall was quite a 
bumper, crammed in every corner, scarcely leaving an inch of 
standing room. We have rarely seen so brilliant an 
assemblage, or one more enthnsiastic in the expression of 
their delight. The various pieces, many of which were repe- 
titions of the previous night’s performances, were executed 
with the usual taste and finish, which are the characteristics 
of Jullien’s Band. We like Madame Anna Thillon better on 
every successive hearing. Last night she sang with peculiar 
gracefulness and ease. Mons. Thillon (her husband) whom 
we never before heard, gave a solo on the violin, which showed 
him to be a perfect master of the instrument. We ought also to 





appeared here in the Jullien corps, Blagreve, Maycock, Harper, 


compliment Herr Loven, who possesses a powerful barytone 
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voice ; and Cioffi, who manages his difficult instrament, the 
trombone, with wonderful dexterity ; and Herr Koenig, with 
his inimitable cornet-a-piston. The Caledonian Quadrille, 
the Huguenots, ‘‘God save the Queen,” the celebrated Drum 
Polka, &c., were repeated, and with undiminished applause. 
It will be observed that two more concerts. are to be given, 
one this evening, and another to-morrow night. 





DRAMATIC INTELLICENCE,. 


PRINCESS’S. 


On Wednesday evening Leoline was performed, and intro- 
duced a new barytone singer to the public in the person of 
Herr Mengis, a German, who performed the part of Frantz, 
heretofore assumed by Mr. Weiss. Herr Mengis has a very 
high barytone voice, so high indeed, it may be almost styled a 
tenor. It resembles Pischek’s and Ronconi’s in this respect, 
the singer being able to reach A without difficulty. Herr 
Mengis is a bold and energetic vocalist, and has a good me- 
thod, and sings excellently in tune. His voice has sufficient 
power, and is of an agreeable quality. Herr Mengis was en- 
gaged at the Paris Academy as a tenor, we believe, but what 
his success was there, and how he sang tenor music, we have 
no particular account. The music of Frantz is written for a 
baritone, and appeared to suit Herr Mengis capitally. The 
only faults we have to lay to the charge of the new singer, are 
those of exaggeration. He attempts too much, and from this 
it results that he sometimes fails, He has great animation 
and expression, but they are too frequently marred by the 
fault we have just named. In his acting, Herr Mengis be- 
He is not so graceful, nor 


tokens great earnestness and spirit. 
are his gestures so becoming as might be wished, but his 
zealous endeavours make much amends, and with the determi- 
nation he evinces to obtain success, we doubt not Herr Mengis 


will see, learn, and improve. The new barytone was received 
with great applause throughout his performance, and was 
recalled at the end. 

Miss Poole undertook Miss Rafter’s part of the heroine, 
and acquitted herself to admiration. 

Mr. Charles Braham obtained the usual enthusiasm in his 
song of “* My Boyhood’s Love,” which he sang with delight- 
ful taste and expression. 

‘Herr Mengis’s success warranted the manager in repeating 
Leoline on Thursday and last evening. 

OLYMPIC, 


Tue new classical drama, the Hemlock Draught, which was 
postponed in consequence of Mr, Leigh Murray’s indisposi- 
tion, was produced on Monday evening, and met with un- 
doubted success. The piece is strictly classical, both in form 
and spirit, and preserves the unities of time and place with 
all the sacredness of an old Greek play. It is taken from a 
French drama, entitled La Sigue, produced some seasons ago 
at St. James's Theatre, and has been adapted to the English 
stage by Mr. John Oxenford. The translator has greatly 
enhanced the classicality of the Hemlock Draught by the use 
of blank verse. By this means a higher tone is given to the 
dialogue, and a purer character to the sentiments. The adap- 
tation is a great improvement on the original. 

The plot is very simple, and may be told in a few lines, 
Ciinias (Mr. Leigh Murray), a young Athenian, has become 
wearied of life, and determines to die, like Socrates, by taking 
hemlock. He acquaints two of his friends of his determina- 
tion, and proffers to the one who can win the affections of his 
recently-purchased slave, Hippolita, (Mrs. Stirling,) the sum of 
three hundred talents as a nuptial dowry. The two friends 





attempt the slave’s heart, but are met with laughter 
and contempt. The hour arrives for Clinias to swallow 
the fatal draught, when he begins to perceive that he has lost 
his heart to Hippolita. A scene ensues in which Clinias hints 
at his love for Hippolita, but she does not exactly understand 
his drift, and leads him to believe she does not care for. him. 
At the moment, however, he is about to lift the cup to his 
mouth, Hippolita declares she loves him, and he flings the cup 
away, and yields himself to the new born sensations of love 
and happiness. 

The piece was tolerably well acted. Mr. Leigh Murray 
was very sensible as Clinias, and exhibited passion -in his 
declaration of love. Mrs. Stirling did not look very classical, 
but she looked very pretty, and acted very feclingly. The 
two gentlemen who played the friends of Clinias, Messrs, 
Kinloch and Sanger, looked more like antique Romans than 
Grecians. 

A call was made at the end for Mr. Leigh Murray and Mrs, 
Stirling, who appeared accordingly. 

After the Hemlock Draught, Mr. Benjamin Barnett appeared 
for the first time as Monsieur Jacques. No: little curiosity 
was excited in the audience to witness this attempt. The 
drama of Monsieur Jacques was written or translated from the 
French some years ago by Mr. Morris Barnett, who appeared 
as the hero of his own piece, and, by his faithful and most 
affecting performance, achieved a reputation which few actors 
ever attained by the personation of one part. Mr. M. Barnett’s 
Monsieur Jacques was familiar to the recollection of all play- 
goers, and was stamped in their minds as something which, 
in its kind, could not be surpassed; and as Mr. Benjamin 
Barnett was Mr. Morris Barnett’s brother, it was naturally 
considered that a version of the performance would be given 
which would approximate to the excellence of the original. 

We are informed that Mr. B. Barnett appeared for the 
first time on the stage on Monday. If so, the amount of art 
and ease he exhibited was quite unusual. He was perfectly 
at home, and did not, in the least, evince either timidity or 
awkwardness. As a first essay, the performance must be pro- 
nounced one of. rare excellence; and when time and custom 
shall have softened its asperities and rendered it more mature, 
we have no doubt it will, in reality, be a personation of great 
merit. As yet, it is, by no means, free from faults. The 
speaking is too hurried, and the action redundant; and the 
voice is not sufficiently modulated to the various emotions the 
actor has to display. It was apparent from the beginning 
from what source Mr. B. Barnett had obtained his instructions. 
Although; he presented no servile copy of his brother’s per- 
formance, it was evident he had grounded his notion of the 
character thereupon, and followed closely in his steps, Mr. 
B. Barnett was received with great favour, was enthusiastically 
applauded, and was called on at the end amidst cheers from 
the whole audience. The performance has been repeated 
every night during the week. 

MARYLEBONE. 

WE owe Mrs. Mowatt an apology, first, for our delay in 
noticing the new drama of Armand, which continues its suc- 
cessful career at this theatre, and secondly, for the narrow 
space to which we are now compelled to confine our remarks. 
We need not, at this distance of time, enter into any elaborate 
detail of the plot and incidents, which are simple, clear, and 
well developed. Blanche, the heroine, is a daughter by a secret 
marriage of the Duke de Richelieu, who has had her brought 
up asa peasant, and she is about to be married to Armand, 
anotner peasant. The King (Louis XV.) has seen her, and 
determines to possess her. The duke, to frustrate the design, 
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has a drug administered to her, which causes all the appear- 
ances of death. Her lover, believing her dead, gocs in despair 
to the wars, whence he returns, crowned with honours and 
distinction. He finds Blanche still living, but pursued by the 
profligate Louis. Frenzied with his wrongs, Armand beards 
his sovereign to his face, resigns his honours, and casts 
his sword at the foot of the king, the better part of whose 
nature at length prevails, and, abandoning his designs on 
Blanche, he pardons his servant, and unites the lovers. As 
the chief merit of the piece lies less in the plot and incidents 
than in the force and discrimination of the characters, and in 
the strength and beauty of the dialogue, we can hardly do 
justice to the fair writer without having the play to quote from. 
The character of Blanche is the best and most elaborately drawn. 
Her fidelity to her lover is severely tried, first by her father, 
who, on discovering to her her rank, forbids all further inter- 
course with Armand, and afterwards by the king, whose suit 
she rejects with scorn. We may name this scene (the best 
written in the piece) as a fair example of Mrs. Mowatt’s 
power of impassioned writing, of which there are abundant 
specimens throughout the piece. How well does Blanche 
describe her young and happy love :—** With me, ’tis happi- 
ness to Jive—to be.” In the comic scenes the writer has been 
less successful. Her characters rest their claims to humour 
on the somewhat hackneyed trick of constantly repeating a 
favourite word or phrase : thus the courtier speaks only in 
adverbs, This character, however, which was very well 
played by Mr. G. Cooke, is amusing enough, and created a 
good deal of laughter; but Dame Barbette and her daughter 
are failures. Mrs. Mowatt—as the reader does not need to 
be told—is very handsome. She dances very gracefully, and 


in her first dress as'the May Queen, which exactly suits her 
light and sylph-like form, presents to the eye a very epitome 
of young and lovely womanhood. 

The piece, as regards scenery and appointments, has been 


splendidly got up. The first scene, presenting a view of the 
palaces and gardens of Versailles, is absolutely unique. 

When the play is published; we hope to do Mrs. Mowatt 
ample justice in a second notice. 

A new farce, in two acts, taken from the French, we 
suspect, has been produced, under the title of Isn't ita Duck ? 
or, the Bird Fancier, The piece is very amusing, and causes 
shouts of laughter every evening. Mr. Herberte, as the hero, 
plays with capital effect. 

Sheridan Knowles’ play, Love, is announced for Monday 
evening, with Mrs. Mowatt as the heroine. We shall do 
ourselves the fayour of waiting“on Mrs. Mowatt. 





FOREIGN INTELLICENCE. 

New Yorx.—On Saturday evening last we availed our- 
selves of an invitation from Messrs. Distin, to a musical 
soirée, which was courteously extended to the leading 
members of the press, the most celebrated of the musical 
profession, a few amateurs, and many of the most stanch 
friends and supporters of artists. On entering the dining 
saloon of the Astor House, we found that beautiful and 
spacious salon crowded witli one of the most brilliantly 
fashionable and critical assemblages we have lately seen, At 
least one-half of the company were ladies, among whom we 
noticed many of the leading belles of the season. The pre- 
sence of ladies, on such an occasion, is a novelty, and reflects 
great credit on the taste of the Messrs. Distin, and their 
agent, Mr. Corbyn. The flattering encomiums bestowed upon 
these eminent artists by the European press had raised the 
expectations of those present toa high degree, but their per- 





formances more than realised them. Words are inadequate 
to describe their playing. We advise those who have ‘‘ music 
in their souls” to attend their concert, for such playing has 
never been heard here—and the great charm of it is, that to 
the uneducated, as well as to the most cultivated ear, their 
music gives equal delight, Mr. Distin, sen., played the 
“Soldier Tired,” with great effect, which was followed by 
the unanimous cheers of the audience. Miss O’Connor sang 
several solos very sweetly, as also some quartets with the 
Messrs. Distin. Altogether this was one of the most suc- 
cessful débuts we ever witnessed. The first concert will take 
place at the Tabernacle, to-morrow evening. Success is 
beyond the possibility of adoubt.—New York Herald, Jan. 9. 


Sr. Omer, Feb. 6th.—(From our own Correspondent.)—On 
Sunday evening a brilliant audience assembled to witness the 
last performance of the Italian troupe. The entertainments 
were the Barbiére, and the last act of the Favorita. Madame 
Montenegro was a charming Rosina, full of naiveté and 
genuine comedy, and she sung the music, particularly the 
lesson song, which was encored, with faultless precision and 
great effect. The same may be said of Santiago, in the 
Count, who was received with great applause. Montelli threw 
much fun into the réle of Figaro, which is decidedly the best 
thing I have seen him do, and Bailini’s Doctor Bartolo was 
excellent—the jealous old guardian was admirably pourtrayed. 
Vesichelli’s ‘‘ make up” and singing, as Basil, was very 
amusing, and Mdlle. Montelli did all that was practicable for 
the part of Marcellina, which was infinitely below her merits 
as an artiste. Madame Montenegro and Santiago, as Leonora 
and Ferdinand, in the Favourite, were received with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and were obliged to repeat the duet of ‘Oh 
transport,” which they gave with much effect. Engagements 
at Amsterdam oblige this talented little trowpe to leave, or 
they might have given as many more representations with the 
same success. T. E. B. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE SA€RED HARMONICS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—In the last number of the Musical World, your corres. 

ndent, “R.S.” states that he has endeavoured to throw some 
light upon the constitution of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and 
upon the unjust proceedings of the Committee against Mr. Surman 
—that the Society being a close corporation, managed by a family 
compact, was not an impartial tribunal—that the constitution of the 
special committee was unfair, and its mode of procedure partial, pre- 
judiced, and unjustifiable—and that his conviction of the unjust 
treatment of Mr. Surman is strengthened by the fact that hisstate- 
ment has met with no explanation or reply. , : 

I trust to the cardour and impartiality you have hitherto evinced 
in an affair of a very disagreeable nature for the insertion of this 
letter, in which I will endeavour to convince such of your readers 
as are not tired of the dispute, that the very positive conclusions 
of “R. S.” are neither warranted by the facts he adduces, nor by 
the arguments brought forward in support of them. 

Those who are not members of the Society have hithorto seen 
little more than the ez parte statements of * R. S.” obtained, as 
they evidently appear to have been, for the most part, from Mr. 
Surman himself. The “close corporation,” the term by which 
your correspondent designates the general body of members, 
(Mr. Surman’s small minority always excepted,) entertain opinions 
of their own ; and with all deference to ** R. S.” conceive that they 
are as capable of forming a correct judgment of the case submitted 
to them as he can possiby be, simply because they have a greater 
knowledge of the facts. : 

To the complaint of “ the constitution of the Society,” I answer 
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that its constitution remains as it originally stood; that the rules by 
which it has been governed are (with very trifling and immaterial 
exceptions,) the same now as when the Society was first established ; 
that they then met with Mr. Surman’s full approbation, and that 
those rules being few, and easy of comprehension, have admirably 
answered the purposes and interests of the Society from its infancy 
to the present hour. The controul over the management of the 
Society was properly vested in the hands of the members, who 
have always been the operatives in it, by assisting in the band and 
chorus, or by acting as stewards. The subscribers are such of the 
public, who, by virtue of an annual payment, have the privilege 
of being present at performances of the Society at a much less 
cost than the public in general. They are a fluctuating body, few 
of them continuing their subscriptions for any length of time ; and 
being very numerous, it would manifestly lead to endless confusion 
were they admitted to the councils of, or allowed to interfere in 
the management of the Society. As well might au annual sub- 
scriber to the opera contend that he had a right to interfere in the 
arrangements of Mr. Lumley. The reports furnished to the sub- 
scribers are merely intended as information of the state and pro- 
gress of the Society, and therefore there can be no occasion to 
insert a list of the members, of the omission of which “ R. S.” com- 
plains, and brings forward as a charge against the Committee for 
*“ studiously keeping the subscribers in ignorance.” 

Your correspondent’s second point is, that the Committee have 
the power of placing a veto upon the admission of new members, 
and that the members alone have the power of electing the Com- 
mittee. That this is a proper regulation, I presume “ RK. S.” must 
admit, by contenting himself with the simple statement, and bringing 
forward no argument to prove its impropriety. 

Thirdly.— Your correspondent asserts that it is evident the Sacred 
Harmonie Society completely answers to the description of a 
‘close corporation,” because all the property of the Society 
belongs to the members thereof for the time being. To whom else 
should it belong? If the fact were that the property belonged to 
the Committee, who are the active and laborious workers in the 
Society, such a provision might naturally be viewed with jealousy, 
as giving to them an undue preference; but as the rule strictly 
defines that the property shall belong to the whole body of mem- 
bers, as well as to the Committee, all are treated alike, and have a 

loint interest in it. From these premises can any one fairly apply 

e term ‘close corporation ” to the Sacred Harmonic Society ? 

The next statement is, that ‘‘ one of the individuals who had 
taken a prominent part against Mr. Surman belonged to a clique ; 
for there exists in the society what may be termed a family compact, 
several members of the Committee being connected with each other, 
as well as several members of the Society, by close family ties.” 
Let us for a moment examine how near to the truth this assertion 
verges. From my long connection with the Society, I have a 
pretty accurate knowledge of many of its members, and I fearlessly 
express my belief, that the inference sought to be deduced from the 
expressions of ‘‘ R, 8.” is unwarrantable ; and that the proportion 
of the gentlemen forming the Committee, as well as the general 
body of members, who happen to be connected by “close,” or 
even ‘‘ remote” family ties, is very small indeed, and probably not 
one-tenth of the number assembled on the occasion of Mr. Surman’s 
dismissal, either as conductor or member of the society. If there 
be any value whatever in such an imputation, it might equally be 
applied to those who voted for, as to those who voted against, Mr. 
Surman. The exact number of members at Christmas, 1847, was 
118. This was the ‘ close corporation,” of which “ R. 5.” speaks. 
This large number of persons (with the exception of Mr. Surman’s 
minority of 28), regardless of their characters as respectable men, 
with biassed minds, and prejudiced opinions, consorted together for 
Mr. Surman’s downfall! The inference sought to be deduced from 
your correspondent’s language amounts to nothing less than this, 
{ might here mention the fact, that ‘‘ R. S.” need not console hime 
self longer with what he somewhere designates the ‘‘ respectable 
minority” obtained by Mr. Surman in 1848. Most of those gentlemen 
have since regretted the votes they then gave, and consequently, 
in 1849, we find the “respectable minority” dwindled to 8, includ- 
ing Mr. Surman himself; 6 of whom only have testified to the 
correctness of the report contained in the last letter of ‘‘ R. S.,” 
one of the gentlemen, whose signature has been thus obtained, 





giving no vote on either side. But it did not suit the purpose of 
your correspondent to mention these facts. Perhaps he will reply, 
that the seceders from Mr. Surman’s ranks, a3 also the 74 new 
members who have joined the Society during che past year, were 
fascinated by the charms of the “clique” and ‘‘ family compact,” 
and wind up with the quotation that we are all “as easily led by 
the nose as asses are.” The large addition to the ‘‘ close corpora- 
tion” may, however, in their innocence conceive that the decision 
of their predecessors was correct, and that the Society has a greater 
chance of success under the present talented conductor than under 
the oldone. “ R. S.” tauntingly designates the meeting of members 
in February last as ‘the impartial tribunal with which the ultimate 
decision of Mr. Surman’s case rested.” Now, Mr. Editor, the 
tribunal was that to which Mr. Surman himself appealed, by first 
agreeing that the Special Committee should report to it, and by 
subsequently writing and publishing expressions like these—‘‘ [ 
leave the matter in your hands, where 1 am well content it should 
rest ;” ‘I come with confidence before you.” It seems, however, 
that the tribunal which satisfied Mr, Surman, (the party most 
interested in the matter,) is not satisfactory to his apologist, which 
sums up all that can be said upon this head. ‘‘ R. 8.” asserts that 
“some of the minority of 28, by refusing to be made tools of the 
Committee, have since had occasion to suffer.” It is to be hoped 
that their sufferings are now at an end, and that their votes on the 
last occasion may restore them into favour. 

We come next to ‘‘ the unfair constitution of the Special Com- 
mittee, and the partial, prejudiced, and unjustifiable mode of its 
procedure.” We are soon afterwards startled with this expression. 
‘€ Will it be believed,” inquires ‘‘ R. S.,” ‘ that at the suggestion of 
one of the accusers, four of the members of this Special Committee 
were chosen from the General Committee?” Whether the sug- 
gestion mentioned by “ R. 8.” is correct, 1 know not ; the proposi- 
tion was not objected to, but adopted by Mr. Surman, because, 
having the choice of two members of the Committee, he was upon 
an equality with ‘his opponents, who also nominated a similar 
number from that body. By this arrangement, he se'ected two 
gentlemen, who had from the outset of the Society been his staunch 
supporters and personal friends ; and to one of whom he is now 
indebted for the little musical knowledge he possesses. Of the five 
gentlemen on the Special Committee chosen from the general body 
of members, three were selected by Mr. Surman himself. These 
are facts which cannot be controverted. If, therefore, there was 
any advantage in the constitution of this tribunal, it was manifestly 
on the side of Mr. Surman. Even after the charges against him 
had been preferred and his reply laid before these arbitrators, Mr. 
Surman himself complimented them iu the following terms—“ In 
ard nomination as Sub-Committee I have every confidence, 

elieving, that should you deem it desirable to bring the matter 
before a general meeting, you will recommend that course, and 
adopt the measures best calculated to serve the lasting interests of 
the Society, and carry out the purposes for which it was established.” 
“R.S.” is, however, quite angry with his friend. ‘“ How,” says he, 
‘« Mr. Surman could ever have consented to submit his case to 
such a tribunal will ever remain a mystery to me.” Many subjects 
are mysterious to those who will not understand them, nor reason 
upon them fairly, because they do not answer their own purposes. 
Mr. Surman might indeed be excused for saying that the Special 
Committee had lost nis confidence, when he found their unanimous 
decision adverse to him ; for seldom does it happen that the unsuc- 
cessful party to a suit is satisfied with the verdict. ‘‘ R. S.” asserts 
that “six of the members of the General Committee were upon the 
Special Committee appointed to inquire into the truth of the 
charges.” ‘Ihis asscrtion is quite incorrect ; as two among the six 
were merely members of the Society, and not on the Committee 
during the whole course of the inquiry, and the entire case 
relating to Mr. Surman was concluded before those gentlemen were 
elected on the General Committee. The constitution of the 
Special Committee, therefore, remained unaltered—it was the same 
ut the close of the case us at its commencement. 

If your space would permit, I could easily prove that the pro- 
ceedings of the Special Committee were regular, impartial, and 
justifiable ; such a course however belongs rather to the respect- 
able gentlemen who investigated the case, should they deem it 
expedient to reply to the angry language applied to them by your 
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correspondent, who appears to obtain his information from a very 
unsatisfactory source. 

I now revert to that which “ R.S.” terms “the heaviest charge 
brought against Mr. Surman,—a charge which, if proved, amounted 
to downright dishonesty.” ‘To this I answer, that the charge was 
not a charge of dishonesty, it never shaped itself into an accusation 
of that sort ; it was not brought forward as such by his opponents, 
nor so considered by the Special Committee, or by the general 
body of members. The exp!anation given by Mr. Surman was 

recisely similar in effect to that which he afterwards pub- 
fished. This explanation was unsatisfactory to the Special 
Committee, who dismissed the subject with the remark that if 
any difficulty existed in Mr. Surman’s mind during the three years 
that he retained the society’s subscription in his own hands, he 
might have relieved himself of all responsibility, by paying it over 
to Mrs. Salmon herself, or by returning it to the Treasurer. ‘True 
it is that, twelve months ago, Mr. Surman stoutly denied that Mrs. 
Salmon’s case was ever brought forward against him ; and true it is 
that at the recent General Mecting he affirmed more than once that 
“ The little book” was missing. True also is it that on one of 
those occasions, he rose up (to borrow the felicitous quotation of 
“R.S.”) in his ‘manly dignity ” and confessed that he had forgotten 
that Mrs. Salmon’s case was ever presented to the Special Com- 
mittee ; and upon another occasion produced the “ little book” from 
his pocket. At the meeting in February last, the money sub- 
scribed by the Society certainly remained in his hands. No doubt 
he afterwards duly accounted for it to Mr. Hedgley ; but he does 
not tell us that the differences between that gentleman and his co- 
collector had then been adjusted; so that upon the face of the 
statement of Mr. Surman himself, there appears no sufficient reason 
why he could not have pursued such a course long before. It was 
after ali, the weakest amongst the various charges, and, for one, I 
have ever regretted that it was preferred. 

Neither my own time, nor the space you may be able to afford, 
allow of my adverting at present to the numerous other statements 
and observations contained in the various letters of “ R.S.” If l have 
established a few facts, or used any arguments, proving that some 
at Jeast of his assertions are founded in error, your impartial readers 
will be cautious before they place implicit confidence in one whose 
zeal to serve his friend has been so conspicuous ; pardonable, 
perhaps, only beeause the information supplied to him has been of 
a partial and suspicious character. 

Permit me to say a few words, upon your correspondent’s report 
of the recent meeting, at which Mr. Surman was dismissed from 
being a member of the society. It is quite correct, that at the close 
of the voluminous correspondence read by the secretary, Mr. 
Surman read a paper (previously prepared for him, and not in his 
handwriting ),—that he also produced the memorandum referred to 
in his paper ; and perhaps also stated, that the book containing the 
list of subscriptions, with the secretary’s initials to them, ‘‘ was 
lost;” but the expression, as it reached the ears of the majority of 
the assembly, seemed to refer to the present, and not to the past, 
—‘‘ the book is lost.” \t must have been so considered by Mr. 
Brewer, who then asked for the cate of the memorandum. Mr. 
Surman having answered this inquiry, your correspondent proceeds 
thus—“ Here there was a dead pause, and Mr. Brewer demurred.” 
Those who furnish “ R. S.” with the particulars, should have told him 
that the “dead pause,” was consumed in loud and reiterated calls 
from all»parts of the room for the ‘little book,” which was in fact 
the secretary’s receipt for the money, aud the only important docu- 
ment in the case. ‘“R.S.” should also have been informed, that 
during this interval, Mr. Surman was engaged in close and anxious 
consultation with the small party of his adherents, who prompted 
him in all he said or did during the evening ; and that Mr. Surman 
called out, ‘‘ the book’slost.” “* I hav’n't got the book.”—** I tell 
you it’s lost.” He was observed searching amongst his papers, as 
if for evidence of its loss, or, as it would seem, to satisty himself 
that he had made no mistake in his assertion. Then, after a lapse 
of a few minutes, and a further consultation with his supporters, 
Mr. Surman proclaimed aloud, ‘the book which was lost, has 
since been found,” and used the other words stated by “ R.S.”— 
upon which, Mr. Brewer asked Mr. Surman, whether the book 





was not in his (Mr. Surman’s), possession the whole evening, as he 
had not observed any one give it to him. Mr. Surman replied, | 


“ T said before, that I had lost the book,”—* the book was lost,” 
“ Here,” to quote further ‘from your correspondent’s report, 
“there was a tremendous uproar, and abundant epithets of malig- 
nant enmity were showered upon Mr. Surman’s head.” Were such 
epithets unmerited ? Had he not, by frivolous excuses, and evasive 
answers to Mr. Brewer's repeated communications for ten months, 
avoided the production of evidence which must at once have con« 
vinced Mr. Brewer that he was in error? Why, even, immediately 
after the reading of the letters at the meeting, did not Mr. Surman 
defend himself thus, “ With respect to the charge that I have 
received subscriptions on account of the Society, and not accounted 
for them, but more particularly with reference to the subscription 
of Mr. J. Tomkins, here is Mr. Brewer’s receipt for the money ?” 
But the deliberate intention of Mr. Surman had long been fostered 
in his bosom, of making a public exposure of a gentleman to whom 
the Society is under infinite obligations. The malice of Mr. 
Surman had, however, a contrary effect to that which he intended, 
—the wretched artifice was at once seen through,—the ‘ malignant 
enmity,” was apparent,—a more appropriate term could not have 
been applied. 

I have not the honour of being acqnainted with the Rev. J. E. 
Cox. To my knowledge I ‘never saw him before the meeting of 
the 23rd January. “R. S.” asserts that this gentleman “was 
entrusted with the task of moving Mr. Surman’s expulsion,— 
his speech looks marvellously as though it had been previously 
prepared.” Ido not believe either of these statements ; but it is 
for Mr. Cox to deny them if he thinks proper so todo. The 
direct contrary appears from the language of Mr. Cox. “I came 
to this meeting determined to judge impartially of the proceedings. 
I will candidly confess, that 1 had a leaning towards Mr. Surman. 
I thought he had been, perhaps, rather harshly treated. I came 
here to endeavour to act as a mediator between Mr. Surman and 
the Society.” If there be any meaning in words, the previous 
preparation was to uphold Mr. Surman, for which reason, 
(according to “R.S.”), he was entrusted with the task of 
moving his expulsion. At the close of some gratuitous advice 
to the reverend gentleman, and a solemn caution to beware 
how ke sullies the character of his sacred office, “ R. 8S.” 
inquires, “ What has been the effect of his speech? Has it 
alienated from Mr. Surman a single friend? Has it alarmed the 
timid, or detached the wavering?” I cannot say what has been the 
effect of the speech—Mr. Surman’s transactions during the past 
year may have convinced a large number of his former adherents 
that he is no friend to the Society of which bay Aor members, and 
that his expulsion was absolutely necessary. By their votes they 
publicly recanted their former opinion of one they had so warmly 
supported, and on the last trying occasion deserted him. In 1848, 
Mr. Surman’s minority was 28, it 1849 it was reduced to 8. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, T. R, 


ORGANIST IN RE FLOWERS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sim,—If Mr. Barnett would bear in mind that your readers are 
able to think as well as himself, he must suppose that we see 
through all his indirect movements and evasions. The sole ques- 
tion, as it appears to me, is, whether Mr. Flowers has been the first 
to systematize cadence. ‘The means by which he discovered the 
system is a secondary consideration. At no time has Mr. Flowers 
claimed any agents, or wished to deprive cither the Abbé Vogler, 
or Schnyder, of their rights ; and why should Mr. Barnett desire to 
wrong a fellow-student. Logically considered, Schnyder is as guilty 
of infringing on Vogler’s theory as Flowers, by having systematized 
one of the branches in the art of music. But is no one to enlarge 
on a particular system ?—-is it to stand still when it may be turned 
to good account in other ways?—and is any man at liberty to 
reproach another for taking up a subject, or bringing to system a 
branch which had been overlooked by its originator? If this 
conduct be allowed to its fullest extent, what advancement would 
the arts and sciences make? In concluding, I think it worthy of 
remark, that a musician of merit must be sorely pushed for an 
argument when he talks of sequences being “ similar,” though not 
quite the same, as cadences. ‘This is almost as rich as Mr. Aspull’s 
identifying them as one and the same, The object of both these 
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gentlemen seems very similar at any rate ; but it will succeed only 
in case any of your readers look at the writer rather than his 
writings ; and few, I believe, could even then be deceived. All 
statements of an injurious tendency emanating from such quarters 
ought only to be credited when the sanction of men of cool judg- 
ment confirms them. 

I hope, sir, my repeated intrusions on your columns will not be 
considered impertinent to the cause of truth, but I feel that a little 
John Bull-honesty will do no harm ; I therefore trouble you and 
myself about these questions. 

I remain, sir, with respect, 
An Ogcanist. 


Feb, 1, 1849. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


—__ 


“ Take hence those faded roses, boy— 
Of FioweErs I’m weary.”—OLpD PLay. 


Sin,--Your never-tiring correspondent, Mr. French Flowers, 
says 1 “circulated in this and other journals” that he ‘took 
lessons of me in harmony.” I beg to say, I am ready to forfeit to 
Mr. Flowers one hundred pounds, if he can show me any such 
assertion, either in your journal or any other. I pledge myself, on 
the honour of a gentleman, to pay it if he does; but if he does 
not he stands publicly convicted of a deliberate falsehood! 1 
believe even my opponerts in this controversy must admit the 
justice of this. I did, however, say that I altered and improved 
his Oxford exercise, and J say it still! but ldo not remember 
having said I ‘‘ put it into form.” Heaven knows it was “ without 
Jorm and void” enough when it came into my hands, and I was 
obliged to suggest many things tending to fashion it into something 
like shape, and Mr. F. was keen enough to avail himself of my 
hints ; still, if he is anxious to have the eredit of the form of his 
exercise, I give it upto him in a most liberal spirit, and he may also 
take both the melody (!) and harmony (!) of this celebrated work 
as a make-weight, All J lay claim to is the glory of having gained 
for him his Oxford degree!! ‘That glory is mine, and mine for 
ever, never, no,—never to be wrested from me. Floods may 
come, volcanos may consume, but nought can blot from the tablet 
of time the overwhelming truth that I made French Flowers a 
Mus, Bac, Oxon.!!! And a very ungrateful return he is making 
me for the distinguished honour I have gained for him. 

His statement that I regretted to him not having studied form 
under Schnyder, and that I asked him “ to enlighten” me upon the 
subject, is not only another gross falsehood, but one that must 
strike every body at once as being so. It is not likely I should 
ask my own pupil to give me lessons even if I required them, and, 
at that time I had already produced several operas, the composition 
of which necessarily required a knowledge of all the various forms 
of music. Mr. Flowers, in his zeal for Sebastian Bach, makes 
very light of operatic music; but I put it to your composing 
readers which is most difficult to write, an opera or a fugue ? 

As Mr. F. accuses me of silence upon this subject, it may be as 
well to indulge him with a remark upon it, that it may remain no 
longer a mystery. After Voglerising with Schnyder for upwards 
of a year (quite long enough for any but fools) I received all the 
information he was capable of giving me upon the subject of form 
in a very few concluding lessons, which I found to be little more than 
I knew before I went to him ; but he himself considered it almost 
beneath any intelligent musician to require pointing out that which 
he could acquire from observation and a fgrvent and diligent study 
of the works of the great masters. I have since seen Uzerny’s 
and other works upon form, and find little in them that I was not 
acquainted with along time previously to my takinz lessons of 
Schnyder. 

Mr. F. goes on to say, I “ showed no confidence in myself and 
my English education by going abroad.” Will he allow. me to add, 
that he exhibited an equal want of confidence, by studying under 
the very same master, in the very same place? But I should have 
thought my doing so was commendable, and the best evidence of 
an ardent desire to acquire all the knowledge of my art that my 





means afforded. It is somewhat strange that he should bring this 
forward as a charge against me! 

Mr. Flowers decrys my musical knowledge, and, at the same 
time, admits that he took lessons of me in instrumentation! Now 
I believe every musician will allow that instrumentation is the 
highest, the grandest order of our art. What colour is in painting 
orchestration is in music, and colour is the greatest and proudest 
aim of the painter. Instrumentation takes in almost every branch 
of music, and requires all its resources, counterpoint and form 
being no less essential than all its other auxiliaries. But it requires 
more than mere incchanism (stich as Flowers claims to possess) : 
it demands poetical feeling, imagination, taste, and invention ; 
these are brought into force by the aid of rule and tool. Instru- 
mentation is the shadowing of the outline, the canvass of the 
frame, the life of the body, the realisation of an idea. What are 
the works of great writers for single instruments when compared to 
those for the orchestra? Would Mozart and Beethoven have 
been the Mozart and Beethoven they are had they written for the 
organ alone ? or do their organ and pianoforte works entitle them 
to so much veneration as their orchestral works? However pleased 
we may be with the compositions of any writer for one instrument, 
we suspend our full judgment of his merit until we have heard his 
orchestration ; if he disappoints us in that, our idea of him becomes 
at once modified. 

1f, then, it be admitted that this branch of the art is the most 
elevated, then how could Flowers receive instructions in it from 
one to whom he felt himself superior in musical knowledge ? Is it 
not like aschool-boy declaring that his teacher of mathematics had 
requested him to ‘¢ enlighten him” on the subject of addition and 
multiplication. I have answered Mr. F. thus far almost un- 
necessarily ; for, as I never asserted that which he taxes me with, 
his argument must fall to the ground, the premises being false. 
He would have done better to have maintained the correctness of 
his “ analysis of my attack,” the sophistry of which [ have exposed. 
We shall, however, see the promised fifths which he has detected 
in my example from Vogler, next week ; but, if I mistake not, he 
states, in his “‘ essay,” that even fifths are sometimes allowed, when 
covered. Query, in cold weather ? 

Mr. F. refuses my challenge to write an opera, and the reason 
he assigns is, that his ‘‘ professional character would not be 
enhanced were he to accept it and come off victorious.” Does he 
mean by this, that he stands so high as a composer that it is 
impossible to soar any higher? or that no credit is to be obtained 
by the production of such unlearned stuff as mere opera? Alas! 
for Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini, Auber, Meyerbeer, &c., these 
were, indeed, little animals compared to the renowned Bach- 
swallower ! 

Mr. F. thinks he has cleverly evaded this dilemma ; but he does 
not escape me yet. My proposal was that we should write both an 
opera and an exercise ; thus, if Mr. F. thinks there is no credit to 
be gained by the former, let him, nevertheless, do it as mere 
child’s play, which to him no doubt it is, and in his cantata let 
him throw all that overwhelming force, for which he is so justly 
famed! I have not the least objection to write a cantata against 
him, but I have a particular fancy to compose an opera also. 
Surely, if I compose a cantata to oblige Mr. F., the least he can 
do in return is to compose an opera to please me. But, in truth, 
Mr. French Flowers cannot write an opera,—no, not the first scene 
of one—not so much as twenty bars! or, having little else to do, 
his egotism and consummate vanity would very soon spur him on 
to the task; but I fully and cordially agree with him, that the 
composition of such a work ‘* would not” by any means “ enhance 
his professional character.” On the contrary, I should say an 
attempt of that kind would but expose him to the jeers and ridicule 
even of his most intimate friends! It would matter very little to 
me whether it were a cantata or an opera that I had to write 
against Mr. I. I proposed the latter because I know no man 
would write so voluminous a work for him and allow him to have 
the credit of it. A short cantata, an exercise, or a fugue, he might 
induce some needy and clever musician to compose for him, sub 
rosd. In proposing a cantata, or forty bars of an exercise, how am 
I to be assured that he has composed it himself? I have already 
had ample proof in my own transaction with him relative to his 
Oxford degree, that he has had recourse to'deceptive practices. I 
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can, therefore, place no reliance upon him now ; to speak more 
plainly, I am under the impression that he would obtain the 
assistance of some one more needy and able than himself. No, 
“ The play’s the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king.” 
Yours, &c., Joun Barnett. 

P.S. The vacation is ended, and the schools have jre-opened. 
Mr. F, must, therefore, have all the writing to himself until next 
Midsummer. 

Clifton House, Cheltenham, Feb. 6, 1849. 


TEUTONIUS ¥, MOLINEFUX, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 
“ The man who has no music in his sou/, 
Is fit for naught but treason, stratagems, and spoil.” 

Mr. Evitor,—If the above lines prove undeniably that your 
great Shakspere knew and felt a little more of music than many of 
our brother professors, who have but music in their fingers, they 
also afford a sure criterion for the claims of those who aspire to 
the title of a musician. It is the depth of feeling. alone, the extent 
to which the spiritual life breathing through the art of sound, has 
become, as it’ were, amalgamated with a man’s heart and whole 
existence, which distinguishes him as a genuine disciple of his art. 
Considering this criterion as an infallible one, I am really happy to 
have had an opportunity of reading Mr. Molineux’s letter, which 
appeared in your paper of Saturday last ; as it has at once set my 
mind at rest on .a matter which previously had caused me con- 
siderable pain and uneasiness. When I see a professed musician— 
an avowed follower of that art, which, above all, is the art of love 
—when I see him indulge in all sorts of spite and ill feeling 
towards his fellow-musicians, see him sneer at their well-meant, 
though, perhaps, feeble efforts, to do something for the advancement 
of their art, and try to find out some minor errors and weak points, 
not in order to correct and improve, but to cast upon their doings 
a veil of ridicule, which may deter others from listening to their 
voice, and teaching even when good and right ;—I say, when I see 
this, I always feel pained and grieved at the degradation which 
music suffers from the hands of such men, and the melancholy idea, 
which these false prophets must give of the influence of our art 
upon the heart of man, to those who are no musicians themselves. 
What I had seen and read of Mr. Molineux, had produced in me 
such a feeling; it grieved me to perceive that a life, spent as Mr. 
Molineux intimated, in the pursuit of art, should not have had the 
effect of making him at least charitable towards his younger and 
less experienced fellow musicians, but only tended to increase his 
natural acerbity and professional haughtiness. It is true, the 
observations which he made on Vogler’s system, as put forth by 
Mr. Barnett, and his strictures on harmonics, had tended to make 
me rather doubtful as to his legitimate claim to the title of a 
musician ; and this doubt still more increased, when I read his 
Theory of Harmony, in which four important chords, which I 
had been tanght to consider ascommon ones, appeared as inversions 
of chords of the seventh, with the must important intervals left out. 
But still this might have been a mere error, such as every mortal is apt 
to fall into. Now, however, my doubts are entirely at an end. Mr, 
Molineux, by his last letter, testifies himself, that he is no musician ; 
and his actions, therefore, can be no longer a reproach to the art 
which he professes. Mr. Molineux says, that he has no feeling in 
common with those which suggested the use of such terms as 
psychology, momentum, &c., and thereby clearly states that his 
music does not extend to his soul, but only to his ears. Therefore, 
he cannot comprehend that there is more than mere sound in music ; 
a physiology—a material side of the art—he acknowledges, and 
writes books upon it ; but a psychology—a spiritual side—he never 
dreamt of ; it is to him a ‘< mystification,”—an unknown land. Poor 
man! how I pity him! Has he been wandering about for so many 
a year in the realms of sound without a single spark of light falling 
upon his dreary path? Have all his study and research but brought 
him to the discovery of a wooden idol, instead of a living goddess ? 
Mr. Molineux wishes me a long life; I thank him for it, and 
earnestly pray that his may be spared long enough to perceive the 
futility of such researches as his ; and may the rays of genuine art 
soon penetrate into his heart, and warm the winter of his life! 








The confession of Mr. Molineux, that he ‘‘ has no music in his 
soul,” at once frees me from the obligation of answering to his 
remarks on all points concerning this side of the musical art. I 
heartily forgive him for the manner in which he has spoken of a 
subject, of which he confesses to know nothing, and only hope, 
that he will in future refrain from such sarcastic remarks, as he has 
bestowed upon my humble efforts. It is the material side only, the 
physiologic conditions of sound, of which Mr. Molineux claims to 
have some knowledge; and as 1 do not dispute this claim, I shall 
with pleasure and thankfulness listen to any instruction, which he 
may be able to give on this point. But, Mr. Editor, is it not 
extraordinary, that my friend Barnett should have judged so 
correctly of Mr. Molineux’s qualifications and propensities? How 
the latter rose up in indignation, when Mr. Barnett called him a 
tuner—how his reply overflowed with irony and contempt ; and yet, 
after all—it now appears from Mr. Molineux’s own language, that 
he is nothing but a tuner! 

Well then, as such, and such only, I shall answer his letter; and 
though I have little hope of being able to compete with him in a 
matter which he has studied exclusively, yet will I do my best, to 
defend the so-called ‘* Teutonius mistakes.” 

In my last letter I said that there was “no harmonious sound 
above the twelfth.” Molineux asserts that this is a contradiction 
to what I said in the 710th and 729th pages of your paper. Let 
your readers look over those pagés, and see whether I ever went 
beyond the 12th sound (G,if C be the fundamental sound), 
<« Besides, it is contrary to the fact,” continues Mr. Molineux. 
Well, here I will give into his better knowledge and more acute 
organ of hearing. But, before doing so, I will remark that I never 
have been able to distinguish higher acoustic sounds; and if 
Mr. Molineux has really heard and distinguished twenty-five har- 
monics from one bass note, he beats even Mr. Chladni. the greatest 
acoustician that ever lived, who says (Ahoustic, p. 149.), ‘ These 
twelve sounds (meaning harmonics) can only be obtained and 
distinguished under peculiarly favourable circumstances. Beyond 
them the co-oscillatory portions become too small, and their 
vibrations too feeble, to produce a distinguishable sound.” This 
assertion is further confirmed by the fact that even on the natural 
horn, where the whole force of the player’s breath may be applied 
to the Bp of any particular harmonious sound, the upper: 
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which, of course, are noted an octave above their real height, 
cannot be obtained but with the greatest difficulty. 

Speaking of Chiadni, I would recommend Mr. Molineux to read 
his Theorie der Longitudinal-Schwingungen in Saiten und Stiicken 
(Erfurt, 1813), where he will learn that, and how different portions 
of a sounding string perform oscillations of their own simultaneously 
with the general vibration of the whole string—a fact which 
Mr. Molineux, in his off-hand style of reasoning, flatly declares to 
be an ‘‘ impossibility,” although all theorists whose works I had an 
opportunity to study represent it as the only cause of the appear- 
ance of harmonic sounds. 

What Mr. Molineux says about the proximity of the acoustic F 
to G, looses all weight by this circumstance (to which I have so 
often alluded), that in nature the dominant harmony is a dependent 
one, whilst in artistic combinations it is used as an independent 
one, thus becoming, as it were, a real tonic harmony, with the same 
proportions as those of the original tonic. Or, if the acoustic F 
be nearer to G, and therefore emerge into this sound, the same 
sound in the independent dominant harmony is as much nearer to 
E, being the seventh of the acoustic series, 
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and therefore lower than that employed in practical music. 
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Having said thus much in my own defence, I shall at a future 
time take the liberty to make some observations of Mr. Molineux’s 
theory, as lately proposed to the Musical World, ‘‘ in the absence 
of all imaginings and mystifications.” 

The idea of Mr. Molineux’s tuning system has put me entirely 
out of humour to write anything to “ Theodore” this week ; so, 
Mr. Editor, please to excuse me until your next. 


Yours, &e, TEUTONIUs. 





(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 
“ Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold; 

Molten, graven, hammer’d and roll’d, 

Heavy to get, and light to hold.”—Hood. 

“ Still the bells pealing forth their changes, made 

The very air spin. Put ’em down, put ’em down! 

*** Facts and figures, facts and figures ! 

Put ’em down, put ’em down.”—The Chimes. 
Sin,—Not unmindful of your hint “to be as brief as possible,” 
I will confine my remarks to that portion of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society’s report which refers to Mr. Surman’s remuneration, But 
before entering upon this question, I cannot but thank you for your 
kindness in admitting my previous letters as well as those of the 
advocates of the London Sacred Harmonic Society. Your remark 
is just when you say that you have afforded proof of your im- 
partiality, for | believe there are but few journals that, under the 
circumstances, would have so freely opened their columns for the 
discussion of a case of individual wrong, or for the advocacy of 
a new Society, especially when it was necessary to expose the un- 
scrupulous proceedings cf an old Society which has the prestige of 
long establishment i: -s favour. You are kind enough to acquit me 
of want of moderation, If any of the communications you have 
received on the same side have not been sufficiently ‘“ modified in 
their tone,” I would plead, that zeal in a good cause will sometimes 
outrun discretion. To return to my subject, I may observe that 
it is impossible to quote those passages from the Sacred Harmonic 
Society’s report, which refer to Mr. Surman and his remuncration, 
as it would occupy nearly a column of your smallest print. I may, 
however, remark that it was natural to suppose, that the report 
would have mentioned, with something like regret, the circum- 
stances which had rendered Mr. Surman’s removal advisable, 
especially when it is rethembered how- materially he assisted by his 
strenuous exertions, continued through a long course of years, in 
promoting the success and prosperity of the Society. 

In place of this, Mr. Surman is mentioned as a stranger, and his 
removal is referred to, as though the report had been drawn up by 
a cold, cast-iron, calculating machine. Considering the unfair 
means by which Mr. Surman’s dismissal was effected, there is 
perhaps little cause for astonishment ; where justice is wanting, it 
is in vain to look for generosity. ‘The concoctors of the Report 
seem seized with a kind of monomania. They dwell with lunatic 
and malignant tenacity, upon the one idea of the great advantage 
of the Society’s being relieved from the expense of hiring Mr. 
Surman’s music. It is introduced and repeated usque ad nauseam, 
whilst every effort is made to conceal the expenses accruing in con- 
sequence of Mr. Surman’s removal. I will endeavour to minister 
to their diseased minds, by supplying them with a few facts and 
figures. I have been furnished with a list of the concert expenses 
fur last year by which it appears that they are heavicr since Mr, 
Surman’s’ dismissal than they were before, notwithstanding the ex. 
pense then attending the hire of his music. Take the following 
interesting comparison. 

Expenses of Concerts conducted by Mr.| Expenses of Concerts conducted by Mr. 
Surman, including Hire of Music. reyes after Mr. Surman’s dismissal. 
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1847. 3 
Jan. 19, Creation - £195 2 9\Feb. 17, Creation . - £198 16 2 
» 26, ditto . 189 17 8|Mar. 1, ditto. ey se (202-17 3 


The total expenses of the first seven concerts in 1847, when 
Mr. Surman conducted and supplied the music, were £1373 3s. 9 3d, 
The total expenses of the firs: seven concerts in 1848, when Perry 
conducted, and the Society was relieved from the cost of hiring 
Mr. Surman’s music, were £1452 10s. ld, being an increase of 
expenditure on seven concerts of £79 6s. 34d. 


OF course, there is 








no “irregularity in these accounts,” and the Committee are, no 
doubt, ‘all honourable men.” Still, I find it rather difficult to 
reconcile the above facts with the congratulations offered in the 
Report upon “the financial department being relieved from the 
heavy pressure hitherto experienced from payments for the hire of 
music.” ‘The same result appears from the following statement :— 


Total expenses of two Elijah and two Messiah concerts, con+ 


ducted by Mr. Surman, at theendof 1847. . . «. £93418 2 

Total expenses of one Elijah and three Messiah concerts, con- 
ducted by Mr, Costa, atthe endof 1848 . . . « 953 13 0 
Increasedexpenditure. . . £18 14 10 


After a careful analysis of the concert expenses for the last year, 
I do not believe that any part of this increase is to be set down as 
the expense of Mr. Costa’s conducting. The report is quite silent 
upon this point, and I am nearly certain that Mr. Costa has not yet 
received any payment for his services. I should like to be 
enlightened upon this matter. I will now briefly state Mr. Surman’s 
remuneration, and also the services he performed. The annual 
average number of the Society’s performances for the last five years, 
has been eighteen. ‘The account will therefore stand thus :— 


Hire of music for !8 concerts, at £20 pernight . g Pritee a £360 
Ditto for rehearsals, at £1 1s. pernight . . «+ « 60 
Profit on books of words, at £8 per night .« . « « -« 144 
Commission on sale of tickets, about . + «6 + « -« 35 
Totals: o Yeti hte iy £599 


For this annual sum Mr. Surman conducted the whole of the 
Society’s rehearsals and performances, undertook the engagement 
and payment of all the performers, frequently advancing money for 
this purpose, paid the rent of an office in Exeter Hall, and the 
salaries of two assistants, and by the expenditure of his private 
capital, provided nearly the whole of the music for the Society’s 
use, the wear and tear of his music, being not less than 100/, per 
annum, And yet the report complains of the heavy expense. 
Will the Society get any man to do the same work for the same 
money ? Unquestionably not. It is impossible to estimate the 
additional expense incurred in consequence of Mr. Surman’s removal, 
for the number of concerts has already undergone considerable 
diminution. ‘The rent of office and salary of assisiant for the last 
year, is estimated at 190/., but this is but for part of the year. The 
annual expense must be at least 3007. To this must be added the 
payment of Westrop to conduct the rehearsals, of Costa to conduct 
the performances, and a large outlay for new music. The report boasts 
of Mr. Novello’s services, but it must not be forgotten that it was at 
Mr. Surman’s expense that the public taste for sacred music was 
excited, although Mr. Novello steps in to supply the craving. A 
few facts in reference to the early connexion of Mr. Surman with 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, will establish this point and clearly 
convict the Society of its ingratitude. In 1835 Mr. Surman re- 
ceived from the Society for the loan of music the sum of £16; in 
1836, £21; in 1837, £70; in 1838, £122 3s., whilst in this last 
year- he engraved two Oratorios, “Samson” and “Judas Mac- 
cabeus,” at an expense of £400, besides purchasing “ Israel in 
Egypt,” the “Coronation Anthem,” “ Beethoven’s service in C,” 
“ Spohr’s Last Judgmeut,” and * Solomon,” thus laying the foun- 
dation of the Society’s success. The report states that Mr. Novello 
has engraved and supplied the Society with copies of four 
Oratorios at “a cost under the amount formerly paid for the 
hire of them for two performances.” This may answer Mr. Novello’s 
purpose with popular oratorios, of which a large number of copies 
can be sold to the public, but even this is doubtful if the entire 
parts of the oratorios arejengraved. The vocal and stringed parts 
will pay, because a great number of copies are required, but the 
parts for the wind instruments, of which but very tew copies are 
needed, will not pay the expense of engraving. In proof of this, 
I may mention that since Mr. Surman’s dismissal, Pan rte Ba have 
becn made to him from every conceivable channel for the supply of 
parts for the wind instruments, intended, no doubt, for the use of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society. At the last performance of Judas 
Maccabeus by the Sacred Babess Society some, if not all, of 
the wind instruments played from Mr, Surman’s copies, and the 
principal singers were provided with his vocal scores. Why was 
this, if they can be had so cheap of Mr, Novello? 
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As the cost of engraving an oratorio is about £200, . it is 
clear that those oratorios, which are not well known to 
the public, will not pay the expense of engraving, even though 
the Sacred Harmonie Society should engage to purchase £40 
worth of the music. But perhaps the most convincing evidence 
which I can offer that Mr. Surman has not been overpaid, is in the 
fact that one of the auditors of the Sacred Harmonie Society’s 
accounts for 1845 having remarked that the amount paid to 
Mr. Surman for the use of music was rather large, received the 
following reply from a leading member of the Committee :—“ If 
you knew the expense to which Mr. Surman has been put in 
getting up new works for the Society’s use, you would not say 
another word.” And yet thissame member of the Committee now 
congratulates the members upon being relieved from the pressure, 
I may mention further, that some of the members have frequently 
expressed a wish that the Society should purchase its own music, 
but this has been uniformly opposed by the Committee. 1 may 
also state that the inquiry made by the Committee, of Mr. Surman, 
subsequent to his dismissal, as to the terms upon which he would 
sell them his music, only referred to two or three oratorios. Mr. 
Surman refused to sell these, unless the Committee took at the same 
time the whole stock which he had prepared for the use of the 
Society. This stock he offered to sell at half price, less the expense 
of binding. It was refused by the Committee, because, as one of 
their body observed, “ they had not the money to pay for it.” 

I think I have proved that Mr. Surman has not been over remu- 
nerated for his services, and it is evident that the congratulations 
contained in the Report, upon the pecuniary relief occasioned by 
Mr. Surman’s dismissal, must be classed amongst “ the pleasures of 
imagination.” Iam really ashamed to have occupied your space 
with these matters; nothing but the reference to them in the Sacred 
Harmonic Society’s report can justify me ; and Il may remark, that 
the continual mention of them by the Committee, exhibits, like their 
other proceedings, a mean and petty spirit, betraying at the same 
time, such envy, hatred, malice, and uncharitableness, that they had 
need pray daily to be delivered from them. 


t I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
R.S. 
February 7th, 1849. 





THE STORY OF THE FAIR BLANAID. 
(Continued from page 829, vol. xxiii.) 


XxiI. XXIV. 
Then out spake wily Conrigh— 
“ Ye Red Branch Knights, advance, 
Give tothe breeze your sunburst bright 
And charge with sword and lance.” 
And onward still and onward, 
Right through the open gate, 
False Conrigh thundered onward 


THE morning sun shines brightly 
Above the Enchanted Fort; 

The wheel of fire still whirls about, 
Still round it spectres sport. 

And a noise like muttering thunder 
Booms from the magic wall, 

While yells and screams of anger 


The stoutest heart appal. With pride and hope elate. 
et ears Spel Like a hawk on a troop of small birds 
ate False Conrigh led the van— 


Of all that bold and battailous troop 
There flinch’d no single man. 


Then uprose wily Conrigh, And the deadly fight seemed over 


He donned his robe of ‘grey, Ere it had well began. 
And, like a Spirit of Evil, heii 
Full loud he laugh’d that day. XXv. 


He raised his magic clarion, 
And blew one mighty blast, 
Whereat the fierce and frowning towers 
Recoil with fear aghast— 
A rending blast tike thunder, 
That sounded far and wide: 
And the black clouds that veiled the 


They met on the lofty ramparts, 
ith shield and sword and spear, 
Those strong-arm’d men, with bull- 
like hearts, 
That knew no thought of fear. 
Loud clashed their brazen bucklers, 
Bright shone their broadswords blue 
They heard no cries, they spared no 
man, 
But still they slew and slew. 
Like the fierce and rapid sledging 
Of smiths on the anvil broad, 
bes wer descend like thunderbolts 
url’d by some an: 4 
Were the pr and Be eaihde 
Of sword on mail and bone— 


ven 
In thunder peals replied. 
Straight from the Fort the pale ghosts 
Passed like affrighted things, 
Away and away, for ever and aye, 
They sailed on the tempest’s win gs 
The wheel of fire no longer 
Revolved the gates before, 
It screamed like a ghost in torture, 
And vanished for evermore. 





Were the shrill and hollow blendings 
Of war-shout and death-groan. 

Till, as the dark-red tempest 
Some forest oak lays low, 

The Chief of all was seen to fall 
’Neath Conrigh’s slaughtering blow, 


XXVI. 


They trampled down the dying, 
They trampled down the dead, [foes, 
The groans that rose from friends and 
Ere the sad spirit fled, 
They heeded not, but followed still 
here wily Conrigh led, 
Until within the Fortress 
The Knights victorious stood ;— 
Ah, me! it was a sight to see 
The place run thick with blood. 


XXVIII. 


Then rose the shriek of women; 
Their arms the men threw down ; 
And the babe grew white with shiver-~ 

ing fright 
In the nook of it’s mother’s gown. 
The young and old they gave them 
Up to the ravenous blade ; 
For two whole hours those Chieftains 
A deadly slaughter made :-— 
They only spared one captive— 
The beautiful Blanaid. 


XXXVI. 


Like the fair Star of Morning, 
Or the sweet Orb of Night, 
When shimmering forth in splendour 
O’er Gurrane Tual’s Sone height,* 
She clothes with silver silence 
Valley and forest glade— 
So*look’d that fair-haired captive, 
The beautiful Blanaid. 


XXIX. 


Like a bright rainbow shining 
Aloft in southern skies ; 

Like a rich garden painted 
With flowers of softest dyes ; 

Like music in sweet Logh | 
By skilful minstrel play’d— 

So look’d that white-arm’d captive, 
The beautiful Blanaid. 


xxx, 


Her branching gold-bright ringlets 
Fell to her feet of snow, 
Her eyes shed tears of crystal, 
Her cheeks were wet with woe, 
And over her heaving bosom 
Her lily-white hands she plac'd, 
And gently, like a spirit of air, 
Before the Knights she pac’d. 


XXXII. 


Bent was her moonlike forehead, 
Her rosy lips close set, 

She panted like a blackbird 
Toiled in a fouler’s net; 

Sadly she gazed around her, 
Nor saw one friendly face : 

Ah me !—for the modest maid— 
Gods shield her by their grace. 


xXXIL. 


Oh! weep, white-bosom’d ladye, 
Weep for thy lonely fate, 

A captive in a foreign land, 
Fallen from a high estate ; 

Weep for thy loving kindred 

That slumber round thee cold ; 


Weep for the sweet days pass’d and 
































































gone, 

The innocent days of old ; 
Weep for thy sire departed ; 

For thy gentle mother weep; 
Weep for thy noble brothers, 

In death’s cold arms they sleep; 
Weep for the loving music ; 

Weep for the dear old songs ; ft 
Weep for thy little fawn slaughtered ; : 

Weep for thy own sad wrongs ; 
Weep for the haunts of childhood, ae 

Where thy tiny footsteps strayed. 
Ah me! ah me! I pity thee, 

Thou lonely-hearted maid. 


XXXIII, j 


Away, and over the ocean 
The Red Branch Champions speed 
A glorious capture theirs I ween, i 
A bold and gallant deed : i 
And they bore away in their galleys : 
The ransom of ten kings. 
Success attend their galleys, 
That float on the wind’s black wings ! 


XXXIV. 


Three hundred painted chariots, 
Three hundred steeds of size, 
Two chests of jewels gather’d all 
Beneath fair Orient skies; 
Breast-plates, all rough with garnets, 
And glittering like bright stars, 
With well stitch’d leathern helmets, 
Enwrought with golden bars ; 
Six hundred scarlet mantles, 
Of hunting speers ten score, 
Stout hatchets of black basalt, 
Full fifty pair and more ; 
Two hundred silver bucklers 
With red gold edg’d all round, 
And gems for ear and finger 
In white bright silver bound ; 
Bracelets and torques and tunicks, 
Lances with sharp stone heads, 
Blue-colored swords with ivory knobs, 
And robes with golden threads ; 
Long ashen pikes that glitter’d 
Like moonbeams on the snows, 
And thin swan-feather’d arrows, 
With quivers and bent bows; 
A hundred fire-eyed falcons, 
Well trained to cleave the air; 
A hundred mares for breeding, 
And rams with fleeces fair ; 
Spear heads of dark-grey ite, 
Two hundred full they found, 
With flint heads for long arrows, : 
And many a deep-mouth’d hound ; 
A hundred gold fring’d cassocks, 
Ten brazen chandeliers, 
With five score strong and shining reins 
And five score sharp blue spears; | 
And vast uncounted treasure, 
The wealth of many lands, 
Pil’d up within the castle's walls 
By strong and skilful hands : 
The mighty Red Branch Chieftains 
The flower of Innisfoil, 
Bore in their ships from Alba’s isle, 

















To Erie rich in spoil. 

But brighter still, and brighter 
Than gold or jewell’d prize, 
The fair Blanaid, the stolen maid, 
With heaven in her soft eyes. 


XXxXv. 


Away and over the ocean 

The curved black galleys speed, } 
While wind-.and wave their thin 7 
keels drave, 





And fast as hawks they fled. 











* Gurrane Tual—the highest of the Reeks at Killarney. 
+ Lough Lene—the ancient name for the Lake of Killarne: 
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Hurraw—Hurraw—for Erie! 
The voyage drear is o’er, 


The valiant Red Branch Champions 


Leap proudly out on shore. 
And now they range the prizes, 
To chuse as each one may, 
When out spake wily Conrigh 
Cloth’d in his robe of grey. 


XXXVI. 


“ Hear me, ye Red Branch Chieftains 
Ye valiant warriors hear, 
And you, O great Cuchullain, 
Who sware an Oath of fear, 
Fallen is the mighty Fortress, 
And by my hand it fell, 


Here stand the gorgeous treasures,— 


Here J who broke the spell. 


XXXVII. 


“ And now, ye noble Chieftains, 
Remember what ve sware ; 

The richest jewel of my choice 
Is destin’d for my share. : 

By the Sun and Moon ye sware it, 
By many an Awful Name, 

By the viewless Winds and solemn 

Waves, 

And by the Sacred Flame; 

And here, ye Red Branch Chieftains, 
The richest gem I claim.” 


XXXVIITI. 


Out spake the Red Branch Chieftains, 
Out spake Cuchullain wise,— 
“Chuse as thou wilt, O stranger 
Knight, 
Be thine the choicest prize.” 
Loud laugh’d the wily Conrigh, 
He touch’d the blushing maid— 
“ This is the rarest jewel, 
The beautiful Blanaid,” 


XXXiX. 


Red flush’d the brave Cuchullain, 
With still and stern surprise, 
His fiery soul like lightning fork’d, 
Flash’d from his midnight eyes. 
And all his valiant warriors 
Stood round about amaz’d; 
But silent stood false Conrigh, 
As on the maid he gaz'd. 


xL. 


Rob'd in the light of beauty, 
And red and white by turns, 

Her flushes seem’d like roses, 
Budding o’er cold death urns. 


She stood like some sad marble 
By sculptor hands pourtray'd ;— 

Ah me! ah me! 1] fear for thee, 
Thou beautiful Blanaid. 


, XL 


And still beside the maiden 
False Conrigh gazing stands, 

In his grey magic mantle 
With still and folded hands. 

It was a sight of sadness 

’ To see that silent pair ; 

She like a spirit come from heaven, 
He like a fiend of air. 


XLII 


Then from the brave Cuchullain,' 
These words like thunder burst ; 

“ Avaunt and quit the maiden, 
Avaunt, thou vile aecurst! 

Take all my richest treasures, 
Gold, jewels, armour take; 

All that thy false heart chooses: 
The maid thou shalt not take.” 


XLUIL 


Then outspake wily Conrigh,— 
“O perjured prince, beware, 
Before these Red Branch Chieftains 
An oath of dread you sware, 
And here I claim the maiden 
To be my lawful prize ; 
Accurst of gods and men be he, 
Who now my claim denies. 





XLIV. 


| “And I will take the maiden 

| From thee, false chief, perforce” — 
He said, and plac'd the maiden 

Right on his coal-black horse. 

Away—away—Cuchullain 

| Rushed from his lofty throne, 
But ere he reach’d the greensward, 
The fair Blanaid was gone. 


XLV. 


East and west, and north and south 
The Red Branch Knights pursued, 
Through hill and vale, and lawn and 
And sylvan solitude ; [dell 
Through shadowy glens they wan- 


der’d, 

And by the sounding shore ; 
Through the leafy gloom of the forests, 

In vales and caverns hoar. 
Night and day, and day night, 

In sunshine, storm, and shade: 
But never more those Chieftains brave 

Beheld the fair Blanaid. 





(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Atzon1t. — The furore excited by the celebrated contralto- 
soprano at Paris continues unabated. 
appeared in the Jialiana in Algieri and the Elisir d’ Amore, and is 
preparing for Ninetta in Za Gazza Ladra. 
essay for the charming Marietta, but who can doubt Alboni’s 
success in whatever she attempts ? 


triumph to record. 
Italiens, at the end of this month, 
near Rome, where she will rem 
London at the beginning of May. 


Cuartes Hatte.—This celebrated pianist has been performing 
at the Jenny Lind concerts, in Worcester, with great success, He 
has also given some classical soiré 


week, we shall give an account. 
London, where he intends to pass 


Afier the expiration of her engagement at the 


She has, since her debut, 
This will be a novel 
We count upon having a fresh 


Alboni will visit her native town, 
ain for a month, and arrive in 


es at Manchester, of which, next 
M. Hallé will shortly come to 
the musical season. 








M. Bittet, the pianist, has taken a house in North Bank, 
Regent’s-park, which indicates an intention of permanently settling 
in England. 


Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—A fine performance of Beeth oven’s 
Mass in C ard Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang took place last night. 
Full particulars next week. 


Mr. Sternpate Bennett has announced his usual series of 
Classical Pianoforte Performances, which are always to be counted 
among the most interesting and important events of the musical 
season. The first takes place on Tuesday evening, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. 


Lonvon Sacrep Harmonic Socigty.—A performance of 
Handel’s Samson was given by this Society on Friday night week, 
which was well attended. ‘The vocalists were, Misses Birch and 
Dolby, Messrs. Braham, Phillips, and Lawler. Mr. Surman 
conducted, and the performance went off with great spirit. We shall 
notice the second performance of Samson at length. The oratorio 
Israel in Egypt is announced. Mr. Surman is untiring in his efforts 
to supply his subscribers with novelties. 


Miss Ann Van Mittincen has appeared as Pierotto, in Linda 
di Chamouni, at Lemberg, in Poland. The Lemberg paper speaks 
very warmly of her performance. 


Wootwicn Amateur Mosicat Society.—A concert was given 
at the ‘Town Hall, Woolwich, by this society, on Tuesday evening, 
which was well attended. The vocalists were Misses Lucombe 
and Nelson, Messrs. Sims Reeves and Whitworth ; the instrumen- 
talists, Miss Chipp- (pianoforte), Mr. Patey (violin), and Mr. J. 
Whomes (instrument not named). Mr. McKenzie led, and Mr. 
Lavenu conducted. The proceeds were given to the charities of 
ghe town. 

Mr. Mirtcnett, and his admirable opera comique company, start 
for Brighton to-day, for the purpose of giving.a performance of the 
Domino Noir to-night at the ‘Theatre Royal. We shall attend and 
report progress. 


Motte. Herene Sroeret is engaged by Mr. Stammers, to play 
at three of the Wednesday concerts. She will play Mendelssohn's 
Rondo in B minor, for pianoforte and orchestra, at the fifteenth 
concert, on the 28th inst. 


Mocte. Nav will appear at the Princess’s the first week in 
March, not the middle of the month as stated in our last. 


Death or Parish Atvars.—Letters from Vienna contain 
information of the decease of Mr. Parish Alvars, one of the most 
eminent of English musicians, and the greatest performer on and 
composer for the harp ever known. ‘The intelligence will be 
received with the deepest regret by his numerous friends and 
admirers in London. Mr. Parish Alvars’ death is a great loss to 
the art and to society. He was a most amiable and intelligent 
man as well as a musician of varied acquirements and decided 
genius. 

Mr. Etta, Director of the Musical Union, has commenced his 
private meetings for the practice of dramatic music adapted for the 
chamber concerts of the wealthy patrons of art. At the residence 
of Lord Saltoun, prior to his Lordship’s military campaign to China, 
Mr. Ella had the direction for several years of a similar society to 
that which he is about to organize at his private residence, under 
the title of ‘* The Lyrical Union.” The long experience of Mr, 
Ella in the orchestras of the Italian Operas, from which he has now 
retired, added to his general qualifications as a musician, &c., 
encourages a belief in the utility and success of “The Lyrical 
Union.” The dates of the musical union are fixed for March 27h 
and a seven alternate Tuesday afternoons, succeeding Easte 
week, ' 
Carats, Jan. 31.—( From a Correspondent.)—Madame Monte- 
negro, Malle. Montelli, with her brother, Signor Montelli, Santiago, 
and Bailini, performed Norma at our theatre last evening. ‘The 
house was well filled, and the artistes were waited on after the 
performance was over by many of the principal inhabitants, to 
request a second might be given. ‘The proposition was acceded to, 
and the next performance is to take place on ‘Tuesday next, whea 





Lucia will be given. 
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Cuorat Hanrmonists.—The concert on Monday evening was» 
on the whole, inferior to the 5 rein: performances of the season- 
Haydn’s Mass No. 3 suffered from the unequal allotment of the 
parts, and a motet of the same composer displayed an evident want 
of rehearsal. ‘These, with * Hear ye, Israel,” from Elijah, sung 
by a Miss Taylor, whom we do not remember to have heard before, 
and the air “ Honour and Arms,” from Samson, sung with great 
effect by Mr. Leffler, completed the first part. In the second part, 
we must commend the execution of Romberg’s well-known overture 
in D, and the lovely air, “ Rose! softly blooming,” from Spohr’s 
Azor and Zemira, charmingly sung by Miss L. Pyne, who, we 
are sure, will excuse us for reminding her that classical music does 
not require extraneous ornament, an admonition suggested by her 
closing cadenza, Miss Dolby sang with great pains a scena, 
entitled “ Lament.” by Mr. G. Cooper, and afterwards Alboni’s 
song from the Huguenots, in a manner only inferior to Alboni 
herself, The Misses Pyne gave one of Mendelssohn’s two-part 
songs, “ I would that my love,” takingjthe tempo a little too slowly, 
which, with a shake and cadenza at the end, went far to obscure 
the author’s meaning. A composition by Mr. R. Tutton, adapted 
to ascene from Byron’s Deformed Transformed, and Romberg’s 
Ode, “the Power of Song,” concluded the concert. ‘The band 
was led, as usual, by Mr. Dando ; and Mr. H. Westrop evinced 
his wonted zeal in the important part of conductor. 


Sate oF Music.— Messrs. Puttick and Simpson have announced 
a sale by auction of the musical library of a professor, the contents 
of which are well worth the attention of the cognoscenti. Among 
other items we notice a complete edition of Handel’s work, edited 
by Dr. Amold. For particulars see advertisement in last page. 





ADVERTISEMENTS: 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
MR, GEORGE BARKER'S 


ENGLISH BALLAD ENTERTAINMENT, 


CROWDED EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT. 





ON SATURDAY EVENING NEXT, FEBRUARY 17th, 


MR. GEORGE BARKER, 
assisted by Mr: LEFFLER, and Mr.GRATTAN COOKE, will repeat 
his new * BALLAD ENTERTAINMENT,” written by Fanny E. Lacey, 
entitled the “‘ LAYS OF THE FORESTERS,” or “ SONGS OF ROBIN 
HOOD,” which has been received upon each occasion with the greatest 
ossible enthusiasm by a crowded and fashionable audience, with other 
allads that have been nightly encored. 
Admission, 1s, ; Front Seats, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 3s. To commence at 
Eight o’clock, 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 


KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 
FRENCH PLAYS AND OPERA COMIQUE. 


First Performance of an entirely new opera, entitled “ZANETTA; ou 
Jouer Avec le Feu,” in which Mdile. CHARTON, Mdlle. Guicuarp, and 
Mons. CoupErc will perform. 

On MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 12th, 
The Performances will commence at Half-past Seven o’Clock precisely, with the 
popular Vaudeville, entitled 


LA VEUVE DE QUINZE ANS. 


To conclude with (for the first time in this country) the new Opera Comique, 


ZANETTA; ou, JOUER AVEC LE FEU. 
Rodolphe, Mons. COUDERC. Zanetta, Mdlle. CHARTON. 
. _, Nisida, Mdlle. GUICHARD. 
In compliance with very numerous applications, AUBER’S admired Opera o- 
“LE DOMINO NOIR,” will be repeated on Wednesday next, Eebruary 14 
Angele by Mdlle. Charton—Horace by Mons. Couderc. ’ 
Mr. MiTcHELL begs also to announce that the celebrated Opera of Gretry, 
“RICHARD CCEUR DE LION,” is in active preparation, and will be 
shortly produced. 
Prices of admission—Boxes, 5s.; Pit, 38 ; Amphitheatre, 2s. 
Doors will be opened at Seven o'clock, and the Performances commence at 
Half-past Seven. 
Boxes, Stalls, Tickets, and Season Prospectuses, may be secured at 
Mr. MitcHEtL’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; and at the Box 





MESSRS. R. COCK’'S 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“MUSIC AND HER SISTER SONC.” 
A new and lovely Vocal Duet. Words by RrAN—the Music by STEPHEN 
Gover. 2s.6d. This bids fair to be as popular as his duets—‘ What are 
the Wild Waves Saying?” “ A Voice from the Waves,” Answer to ditto ; and, 
* Tell me, where do Fairies dwell? ” 2s.6d. each. 
London: R. COCKS and Co., and all Muasicsellers. 


COCKS’ NATIONAL TUTOR FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE:. 
Followed by thirty-six favourite airs, fingered and selected from the work 
of Czerny, Labitzky, and Strauss, with eight chants, &c., by JAMEs CLARKE, 
containing sixty-two pages, price 2s.6d, This is the cheapest and most useful 
piano tutor ever offered to the public. 
London: R. COCKS & Co., & of all Musicsellers & Booksellers, 


A New edition of Clarke’s Catechism of Music, 1s. 











“WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING?» 
Words by J. E. CARPENTER, music by STEPHEN GLOVER—the answef to 
ditto, “A Voice from the Waves;” words by RYAN, music by STEPHEN 
GLover — “ Music and her Sister Song;” words by RYAN, music by 
STEPHEN GLOVER; and his celebrated duet, “ Tell me, where do Fairies 
dwell?” 2s.6d.each. Of“ What are the Wild Waves Saying ? ” the Morn- 
ing Herald writes —“ There is a beauty in the flow of the air, and the swelling 
undulation of the accompaniment, which enchains the listener, and haunts his 
memory.” 

London: R. COCKS and Co., and of all Musicsellers. 


HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 

Thirteenth edition, to which has been added, “ The Christian Pilgrim,” by 
CLAke, Anthem, “I was glad,” by CRATHERN, and “ I will arise,” for one or 
more voices, arranged by JouN Bisnop; in all, 42 pages, large folio size. 
Price, only 4s, “ The cheapness of the present work, combined with the 
matter, has left all competitors with it in the background.”—Vide Era. 

London, published only by Messrs. COCKS & Co. 
ALSO, COCKS’ MUSICAL ALMANACK FOR ‘1849. Price ls, 


BOYCE’S CATHEDRAL MUSIC—-WARREN’S 
EDITION. 

The musical world is respectfully informed that this invaluable Collection 
of Cathedral Music (under the immediate patronage of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert) will be ready in a few days, It contains, besides the whole of 
the original work, additional Services and Anthems, an Organ Accompaniment, 
a Life and Portrait of Dr. Boyce, and Memoirs of the Composers, in three 
folio volumes, 1,100 pages. Price to subscribers, £4 14s. 6d.; non-subscribers, 

6 fis. 

London: R. COCKS and Co., 6, New Burlington-street. 
The subscription list will remain open till the 28th inst. 


BEET HOW ENB 00M s, 


This elegant Suite of Rooms, which has been entirely redecorated and 
newly-fitted, may now be engaged, on moderate terms, for Morning or 
Evening Concerts, Private Classes, &c., & 

Applications for Terms to be mace, by 
Street, or 214, Regent Street. 


THE QUEENS CONCERT ROOMS, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


FIFTH SERIES. 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT 
has the honor to announce Three Performances of 


CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


to take place on the under-mentioned dates : 











c. 
letter, to the Manager, 76, Harley 





MR. 


Tuesday Evening, February 13, 1849 
Tuesday Evening, March 6, — 
Tuesday Evening, March 27, —— 


(Being an interval of three weeks between each performance.) 
To commence at Half-past Eight o’Clock, and to terminate at Half-past Ten. 
Subscription to the Series One Guinea. Subscribers’ Names received at 
the principal Music Warehouses, and of Mr. W. S. Bennett, 15, Russell 





Office of the Theatre, which is open Daily from Eleven till Five o’Clock 








Place, Fitzroy Square. 
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GARDEN. 


The Directors have ,the honor to announce the SEASON of the ROYAL 
ITALIAN OPEKA will commence on i 
SATURDAY, MARCH 10th. 


The Programme will be issued in a few days. 





. EXETER HALL. ' 


WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 
THE THIRTEENTH ,CONCERT, 


(BEING THE LasT. BUT Two OF THE SERIES OF FiFTEEN,) will be held 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, FEBRUARY 1l4ru. 
; Vocal Performers : 
Miss EMMA LUCOMBE, Miss DOLBY, 
Miss DURLACHER, Miss NELSON, Miss POOLE, 
Mrs. ALEXANDER NEWTON. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
Mr. WHITWORTH, Mr. LEPFPLER, 
‘ Mr. BRAHAM, (the Elder.) 
Pianiste, . . . Miss KATE LODER; 
Solo Violin, Mr. WILLY; Solo Flute, Mr. SIDNEY PRATTEN. 


_. Tickets, 1s. and 2s.;~Reserved Seats, 4s.; Stalls, 7s.; may be had of 
Mr. SramMers, No.4, Exeter Hall, and of all Musicsellers. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY'S CONCERTS, 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 


* “The Subscribers are respectfully informed that the Tickets for the ensuing 
Season are now ready for delivery, at Messrs. Apptson’s, 210, Regent Street, 
where a'Plan of the Reserved Seats‘appropriated to Subscribers nay be seen. 


ied 


Mr. BINGE, 








Now Ready, Price 7s. 6d. 
EyPSALMS AND CHANTS, 


: , DEDICATED TO MENDELSSOHN, 


TH 


ny ita GLOVER, Author of “ Jerusalem.” 


To be had*of*NovELLO, Hime, 


and PicKERING; and the” AUTHOR, 
5, Stanley Terrace, Manchester. 





Zs 
re 


~ Just Published, 
; THREE ANTHEMS, 
Adapted from HumMEL’s. Masses, with an Accompaniment: for the Organ, 


Arranged from the full Scores by THOS. ATTWOOD, WALMISLEY, M.A. 
Price 3s. 6d. each. 


THREE TWO-PART SONGS, or. 77.) 


By MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, Price 5s. 
BEETHOVEN’S QUARTETS, IN SCORE, 


Third Vol., containing the last six. Price 16s. 


C. E. HORSLEY’S Two Songs, with Pianoforte and Violoncello or Tenor 
Accompaniments : 


“THE WATERLILLY,” “THE’ SERENADE,” 
Price 2s, Price 2s, 6d. 


——__—— 


BWER and CO., 72, NEWGATE STREET. 


MUSICAL CLASSIES, 
UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 


A CLASS wiil assemble EVERY MONDAY EVENING, from 8 to 10 
precisely, fof the ‘practice of CLasstcAL ConcERTED Pieces, Operas, &c., 
Conducted by Mrs. SterpHen CuamBers, and’ assisted by Miss Sara 
FLowER, at 32, Newman Street, for Ladies and Gentlemen. Térms, £2 2s. 
er Quarter. ’ ' 
A;PUBLIC.PERFORMANCE will take place onthe FIRST DAY OF 
EVERY MONTH, when the Friends of the Subscribers will be invited. 








TO CONCERT GIVERS OR 'MUSICAL ENTERTAINERS 
IN LONDON OR THE’ PROVINCES. 

A LADY,a first-rate and brilliant Harpist, pupil'of Bochsa and LABARRE, 
offers her services to perform ‘in public on most moderate terms.—She can 
play the most. difficult Duets with the Piano, as also Solos with superior 
execution.— Has avery fine-toned double-action Harp. 

‘i Letters addressed to P. Q. S. Z., Mr. Simpson’s, Post-Office, Kennington 
ommon. 





FRENCH FLOWERS, 


MUS. BAC,, OXON,, 


(Author of an Essay on the Construction of Fugue,) 
Is forming FOUR SEPARATE CLASSES, at his House,’ 3, KEPPEL 
STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, for Lapres AnD GENTLEMEN.— Professors 
and Amateurs. for the study of Harmony and,Composition, founded on the 
system of the Abbé Vogler, 
For Terms apply to the above Address, 


Messrs. SCHOTT & CO. 


Beg most respectfully to inform their Friends and the Musical Public, that 
they have opened their 


FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 89, ST. JAMES’S STREET. 
MUSIC COPYING SIMPLIFIED. 


FITCH’ IMPROVED LEGER-LINE MUSIC. 
11, BUDGE ROW, WATLING STREET. * 


Entered at Stationers’ Hail, ' 

W. FITCH begs to apprise the Public, that in order to facilitate the labour 
of Professors and Amateurs, in copying Music, he has introduced between the 
ordinary staves very faint leger lines, to receive the ascending and descend- 
ing notes, thus securing great neatness and avoiding confusion. A line is also 
furnished for receiving the words for Vocal Music. 

These additional lines are printed in the faintest manner, so that, while 
they are sufficiently distinct to ‘be legible, they in no avay interfere with the 
ordinary’ staves. ‘ pe rs , ‘ , 

Those in the Profession to whom this improvement has been submitted, 
have expressed their highest admiration of it. 4 

It may be had in reams and. five-quire -parcels, and is also made up in 
books ‘of the usual sizes, and at a price very little exceeding’ that’ of the 
present ordinary Music. a 

Sold by all Musicsellers, Stationers, Booksellers, and at the Office of the 
Musical World. ! ' 














Valuable Musical Library, Pianofortes, and other Musical 
Instruments. 


PUTTICK AND: SIMPSON, 
** (Successors to Mr. Fletcher,) ' 
Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, will SELL BY AUCTION, at 
their GREAT ROOM, 191, PICCADILLY, on MONDAY, February 19th, 
and following day, at One.o’Clock most punctually, the valuable «+ 


MUSICAL LIBRARY 
of an eminent Professor; including many of the rarest Theoretical Works, 
together with a choice selection of the Works of the great Masters, and a 
matchless copy of Handel’s complete Works, edited by Dr. Arnold ;*also, 
Musical Instruments, Pianofortes, Violins, Violoncellos, Flutes, &c. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. { 


‘ 





Seventeen elegant Pianofortes, the remaining Stock of 
Messrs. Alison, Bankrupts. . a 


PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, 
(Successors to Mr. Fletcher,) ~ 
Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, will SELL BY AUCTION; at 
their GREAT ROOM, 191, PICCADILLY, (by order of theAsfignees,) on 
TUESDAY, February 20th, at Three o’Clock most punctually, 
SEVENTEEN PIANOFORTES, 

Horizontal, Grands, Cabinets, Semizcahinets, and Cottages, in elegant Rose. 
wood, Walnut-wood, and Mahogany Cases.—The whole are of Messrs. 
Alison’s manufacture, and constitute the remaining rtion of their Stock. 
Also a Double-Action Harp, by Erard.—Catalogues will be sent on application. 


« 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” by 
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